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How FAR és an hour P 


S it 4 miles or 400? It depends on how you 

travel! When grandpa was a boy, he spent most 
of a Saturday getting to town and back in a buggy. 

But today he can step into an airliner and cross 
the country before the sun goes down. 

To thousands of people who travel by air, miles 
are merely minutes...oceans and continents, hours. 

Today, the Airlines maintain the fastest passen- 
ger, mail and cargo schedules in the world— 
serving hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. 

For the Army and Navy, the Airlines also operate 
an armada of transport planes that reduce surface 
days to air hours in getting vital goods and per- 
sonnel to every fighting front. 


Yet the 180-mile-an-hour speed on which the 
Airlines base their present schedules will probably 
seem slow indeed, when the giant transports of the 
future lift their wings to global skies. 

What that speed will be—how far it will take you 
in 60 minutes—can only be conjectured by this 
fact: Our aircraft builders are now making military 


planes that fly more than 400 miles an hour— 
7 miles a minute! 


» » w 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 


by dispatching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Ait Transport 
Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.,Washington, D.C. 


IF YOU CAN’T GO OVER, COME ACROSS...BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS.:. MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 
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How to Be a Better 


Office Boy 








There’s a MacArthur of an office boy in 
the life of some war-harassed business- 
man somewhere in America... And there 
are thousands of others just as good. They 
are keeping hundreds of pesky details out 
of the lives of their superiors. They are 
covering more work-territory. Their only 
worry is that the war will be over before 
they can get into a uniform. But that 
doesn’t keep them from doing a bang-up 
office boy job until that day comes. 





Waar vozs rr Mean these days to be a 
“better” office boy? 

It means accepting more responsibility, 
helping on more jobs in shorthanded offices. 

It means helping the boss run a busier 

business with as little increase as possible 
' in the use of electric current, phone serv- 
ice, and office supplies. 

It means loving care for every piece of 
impossible-to-replace office equipment— 
typewriters, Mimeograph duplicators, calcu- 
lators and the rest. 

_In addition, Office Boy, it means passing 
around some of your specialized knowledge 
to other members of the force. 

You’ve always been the “Major of the 
Mimeograph”— putting on the stencil sheets, 


Bg 


rolling off the copies, keeping the machine 
shiny, willing and able. 

War is making Mimeograph duplicators - 
everywhere roll faster. More duplicating to 
get out—rarely more ““Majors”’ to do it. 

Some office boys are holding Mimeograph — 
classes during lunch hour or after hours so 
other office members can learn the knack of 
feeding and caring for the Mimeograph 
duplicator. Keep up the good work and re- 
member —When better office boys are built, 
America will build them. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 








eo duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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We of Fairbanks-Morse appreciate Admiral Coch- 
ran’s telegram giving Fairbanks-Morse Diesels a 
share in the honors won by the illustrious crew of 
the Wahoo. We are proud that our Diesels can serve 
with men so fearless—and pledge to keep Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesels coming for Navy craft. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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Unlucky Lib’s Unlucky Beginning 

In the April 26 issue of your magazine yu 
published an article called “Unlucky Lib,” con 
cerning my husband’s plane, the Ball of Fir. 

I thought it might interest you to know that 
the curse that “Field Marshal I. Sure Hexen 
Goode, chief of all gremlins,” put on the Bal 
of Fire took effect the minute she left the pro 
tective walls of the Consolidated factory. I 
seems that on the delivery trip the Ball of Fir 
had an unavoidable accident. The Ferry Con 
mand pilot was uninjured, but poor Unluck 
Lib arrived at her first station in a rather uw 
fortunate condition. One of her tail fins had 
been injured and was hurriedly replaced with 
out a thought to its matching its twin. 
colors were entirely and very obviously unlik 

As she was Joe’s first plane of his own, he d 
course want |! her to be perfect and was te 
ribly upset over the accident. All the othe 
planes came in, not perfectly equipped, bd 
perfect to the eye and the boys teased 
about his “patched-up old crate.” After he tool 
her on her trial flight, however, he said 
exact words that you quoted in your arte 
“She is still the sweetest handling Lib on 
field.” From that time on, he defended he 
unsightly tail with all the fervor that hist 
love for his plane could muster. It seem 
though I did not know it until I read “Unlucly 
Lib,” that Joe has had to defend the Ball 
Fire ever since. 

I would like to make a correction also o 
cerning Orval Huff. Huff was the bombard« 
and Billy Hawkins was the navigator. As & 
boy on a bomber is proud of thc job he has 
means a lot to him to have people understs 
which position he has on his plane. 

All of the Liberator fans, including my®* 


it is one of the very few publications which ¢ 
rectly differentiates between the Liberator 
the Flying Fortress. It is a rather sore 5 














NIGHT FIGHTERS 


They have learned two lessons that may save your life 


Roaring through the starlit skies, 

tangling in mortal duels with ene- 
my planes, our night fighters have 
learned two lessons that will help 
you “Smash the 7th Column” on 
the highway — and may even save 
your life. 
In driving, as in flying, dangers 
icrease as the sun goes down. Your 
chances of being involved in a fatal 
highway accident are three times 
éreater after dark. In the first year 
of war, 344,000 workers were hurt 
m night automobile accidents. 

Every night fighter knows his life 
¢ ds on adapting his eyes to 
inky blackness. Thus, he wears dark 
Goggles or rests his eyes in a dark 
toom for 45 minutes before taking 
to the sky, 

Your life, too, may depend on 


getting your eyes adjusted before 
you drive. Always spend a few min- 
utes in the dark before you start to 
drive . . . you can use the time to 
good advantage cleaning your wind- 
shield. 

Another tip from the airplane 
pilot: Night vision is best if you 
keep your eyes moving slightly from 
side to side. Don’t stare too long at 
the strip of road just ahead. 

War has brought many new driv- 
ing hazards . . . dimouts, increased 
night movement of trucks, military 
vehicles and war workers, group 
riding, smooth tires and worn cars. 
And the cost of accidents has in- 
creased because of higher awards in 
damage suits and higher expense 
for repair work. Thus the financial 
protection afforded by car insurance 


is more important than ever before. 
Be sure you are insured but, of 
even more importance, don’t have 


‘an automobile accident. Money 


cannot replace lives lost in accidents. 
Money cannot replace injured work- 
ers who are vitally needed in our 


factories and on our farms. 


Send today for the new booklet 
on “Dimout Driving.” It will help 
you — as a pedestrian or as a driver 
— to avoid night accidents. 


* Live, Work, Drive Safely... SMASH THE 7th COLUMN...and help speed Victory * 





Tas “Walkie-Talkie” of the Army is sure to find plenty of 
private uses when the fighting’s over. : 

Whether the golfer, with his eye on a close putt, will give 
ear to the market’s meanderings is anybody’s guess. 


But one thing is certain: Wherever radio and other electronic 
devices are used, there will be specialized connectors. 

And Cannon Connectors, which meet wartime specifications 
today, will be used tomorrow wherever dependability is essential. 


This AP Connector is used in communications 
equipment. Besides wartime uses, Cannon Con- 
‘nectors are standard in a score of industries... 
radio, television, sound apparatus, aviation and in 
geophysical research, to mention only a féw. 
Wherever electrical circuits must be connected or 
disconnected quickly and with 100% dependability 
and safety, there you'll find Cannon Connectors. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Les Angeles, Calif. 
Canedian Factory end Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Lid, Terente 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BQOK 


ears are tops, even though they're not 





., Peoria, Ill. 
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with us, as we naturally think the flying by, 


NEWS WERE 





glamorous as the B-17s. 


Marearer H. Tar 
St. Augustine, Fla. 





Postwar Suggestion 
I wish every thoughtful person would rea) 
your article on “Postwar Horizons” of April 9% 
Perhaps this added: suggestion will be of vah 
To survive or make a new beginning, foreig| 
countries must have help, running into billicr 
of dollars in value. And to get this, they mug 
in large part pay for it either in goods, secu; 
ties, or gold. Yet, as things are and will | 
they are without goods to trade, withog 
securities to sell, and without gold to delive 
However, notwithstanding our huge nation 
debt, we do have vast capital owned by pi 
vate citizens and corporations sorely needing 
safe investment and we still can get togethe 
an enormous agricultural and industrial surpy 
beyond our own immediate needs. 
Therefore, we can find a solution right her 
by the creation of an international bank o 
bureau whose bonds will be guaranteed by th 
different countries benefited, and the proceeds 
used to pay for the needed exports to foreig 
lands, 


These bonds, taken in payment, will not only, 
be backed by world security but the proceeds 
will stay in the United States and help to ai- 
vance the interest for our own industries, cre- 
ate an enormous fund of employment, and put 
our agricultural surplus where* it will do th 
most good. 


Paut N. Turn 
New York City 





Peoria’s Bandage Folder 

After reading the article called Banda 
Folder (May 3), I wish to enlighten the read 
ers of Newsweek that such a bandage folde 
has been used in Peoria, IIl., for the past two 
months. 

Its origin is interesting as it was invented b 
a Navy man of the Hospital Corps in a ns 
hospital in Corpus Christi, Texas. It seems the 
sailor was delegated to make surgical dressing! 
for the hospital and trust a sailor to find 
short way to do something. 

While a young naval officer, the son of 
Peoria, Ill., dentist, was disabled in the 
Christi hospital the sailor showed him # 
gadget. He thought it quite a handy thing and 
later when he was dismissed from the hospita 
he was asked to take a gadget to the a 
mander’s wife to be used by the Navy wi 

The young officer wrote to his mother sbow 
it and as she too was spending many 
with gauze 2x2 and 4x4s she was immedisle} 
interested. However, there was no producti 
of the gadget and in order to send one to 2 
mother he had to use a piece of filing am 
board. Peoria Surgical Production centers We 
very enthusiastic about it and a man 
who now makes them in sme'! lots. 

It helped the ones who had been ms 
poor dressings to make beautiful dressings | 
make more of them. The dressings as 8 ™ 
were more uniform. Easier on inspectioa ® 
easier to pack. Definitely increases produ” 
to double former output. 4 
Haze E. Wat 






























THINK 


before you 
travel 














* DECEMBER 7, 1941. . 


It began as any other winter’s Sunday. 
A thousand odd American ships moved 
peacefully along their global routes. Then 
the brutal attack on Pearl Harbor... and 
by the end of the day, this great armada 
was already molding itself into a single 
dynamic fighting unit! 

From peace to war—overnight! A 
stunning transition . .. made swiftly and 
efficiently by the sea and shore staffs of 
America’s Merchant Marine. 

_ You probably wouldn't recognize a 
ship of the Great White Fleet today—so 
complete is the change from peacetime 
white to fighting grey. But guns and grey 
are for the business of war—and the 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY - 


GUATEMALA * EL SALVADOR * HONDURAS * NICARAGUA 
GOSTA RICA * PANAMA * COLOMBIA * CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.I. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps .. « regularly 


The day’ that 
changed a 





Great White Fleet is proud to be an 
integral part of the fighting American 
Merchant Marine! 


% * * * * 


For more than 40 years ships of the Great 
White Fleet have served the Americas, 
bringing to northern markets an abun- 
dance of bananas, sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
pineapples . . . carrying south cargoes of 
manufactured goods. 

After the war the Great White Fleet 
will return to its familiar Middle Ameri- 
can routes . . . eager to contribute to the 
great new opportunities for the exchange 
of America’s goods and services. 
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THIS 1S WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 


SAEATING ROBS THE BODY OF SALT 


SALT LOSS 5 


THAT IS WHY AMERICA’S LEAD- 
ING MANUFACTURERS FURNISH 
SALT TABLETS TO WORKERS 


When men sweat, one of the 
most essential body minerals 
—salt—is dissipated. Vitality 
is sapped. Lassitude sets in. 
Heat-Fag follows and even 
cramps or prostration result if 
salt lost through sweating is 
not replaced. 


As salt is sweated out, the 
worker tires, becomes careless 
— a slight miscalculation — 
and another costly accident is 
chalked up. Heat-Fag has 
again taken its toll. 

Production-minded men know that 
Salt Tablets are a “must” for work- 
ers who sweat and do hot work. 
That’s why they are always avail- 
able in leading industrial plants... 

they are recognized as the 


sim: easy, sanitary 
to replace body salt 


How a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks magnified. = 


and porous inside, 
in less than 30 


MORTON SALT CO.. Chicago, HI. 
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TRANSITION 





Unborn: Last year, when four Bronx 
Zoo penguins were about to become moth- 
ers, ANNIE, another penguin, moped and 
jealously stole pieces from their nests. 
This spring, the only expectant mother in 
the crowd, she proudly sat on an egg of 
her own in a nest carefully built of sticks, 
match covers, fish heads, peanut shells, 


N. ¥, Zoological Society 
Annie sat while Humboldt paced 


and: cigarette wrappers, while the other 
girls stood in a circle and looked on, and 
her husband, Humboldt, paced the floor. 
But when the 38-day incubation period 
expired on May 15 she was still sitting. 
Zoo officials, swamped with calls from 
animal lovers, examined the egg and 
found it to be a “shaker,” in which the 
embryo had died. Annie was so upset they 
lét her sit on it anyway until May 18, 
when it was taken to zoo headquarters to 
be kept as a memento. 


Born: Winston Churchill’s fourth grand- 
child, a daughter, to Lt. Cou. anp Mrs. 
Duncan Sanpys, in London, May 19... 
Caesarean triplets arrived one a minute for 
Mr. anp Mrs. Frank Panur, in Chicago, 
May 18. They are: Frances, Joan, and 
Helen; their total weight: 18 pounds 1034 
ounces. 


Married: Ann 
SorHERN, $1, movie 
actress and WILLIAM 
J. Hart, 27 (on the 
screen Robert Ster- 
ling), at the Com- 
munity Church, Ven- 
tura, Calif., May 23. 
Six days earlier Miss 
Sothern had di- 
vorced the ee 
er Roger Pryor 
Scene auc his werlng by 

plane made her ner- 
vous. Hart is an Army air cadet. 


Divorced: Exten Tuck Astor, 27, from 
Joun Jacos Asrox III, 30, in Reno, May 
20. Settlements, reached outside court, in- 
cluded $1,000,000 for her and joint custody 
of their 7-year-old son ... Mickey Rooney 
and Ava GarpNeRr, in Los Angeles, May 
20. Ava, 20, said that Mickey, 22, wouldn’t 
stay home nights and that he called their 
year-aiid-a-half-old marriage a mistake. 


Gh Fudge: Baby blue and pink sweaters 
for men are out. The War Production 
Board announced on May 18 that colors 


for sweater men would be cut from 24 to 
six, eliminating “delicate” tints and “pret- 
ty but unessential shades.” 


Promoted: Ben Lear, Acting Com- 
manding General of the Army received 
Senate confirmation as a lieutenant gen- 
eral, despite an hour-and-a-half lone fight 
by Sen. Bennett Clark of Missouri to have 
him disqualified because he punished a 
battalion of soldiers two years ago after 
oy ‘had “yoo-hooed” some shorts-clad 
girls. 


Househunt: Everywhere Mrs. Couin P. 
Ketty Jr., and 8-year-old Corky looked 
in crowded Hollywood, the apartments had 


Associated Press 


Mrs. Kelly and Corky 


“No Children” signs. But the plight of the 
air hero’s widow and son got in the papers 
and they were besieged by too many land- 
lords. Mrs. Ketuy had moved from Se- 
attle to become a war-plant secretary. 


Medalists: Dr. Conran ARNoLD Exve- 
JEM, professor of biochemistry at the 
University of Wisconsin, received chemis- 
try’s ranking honor, the Willard Gibbs 
Medal, from the American Chemical So- 
ciety in Chicago, May 20. His work has 
been in the field of nutrition and vitamins 
. .. Another chemist, Wittarp H. Dow, 
president of the Dow Chemical Co., on the 
same day received the Charles Frederick 
Chandler Medal, given annually by Co- 
lumbia University for distinguished achieve- 
ment in chemistry. 


Seats: After exhaustive research, the 
Lasor DEPARTMENT revealed on May 19 
in Washington that women work better 
sitting ‘down than they do standing up. 
Citing a war plant in which production 
increased 32 per cent after the instal- 
lation of “stand sit” 
seats, it was recom- 
mended that chairs 
of a similar type be 
provided in war plants 
wherever possible. 








Convicted: Mrs 
Heven Emeen Ran- 
DLE, $1, of man- 
slaughter, in Annapo- © 
lis, May 20, for slay- 





Punishment 


Military tires have to be gluttons 
for punishment. They must be tough 
to take the terrific beating inflicted 
by rough, jagged battle terrain. 
That’s why many of America’s heavy 
guns roll on tires built by Seiberling 
~and even withering enemy fire 


doesn’t stop them when they’re also. 


equipped with Seiberling Bullet- 
Sealed tubes. 


Seiberling men and women are 
developing countless improved ways 
of processing and applying rubber 


—engineering advances that make 
rubber do more for Victory. 


They have used these new methods 
in building compact 2-man rubber 
life boats, 6-man reconnaissance 
boats, big landing barges with a 
capacity of 40 fully armed fighters, 
husky bridge pontons, face plates for. 
gas masks, bullet-sealing rubber gas 
tanks for airplanes and rubber parts 


for many other war implements. 


Rubber can do much to win or lose 
this war. You can help by saving 
your tires. Drive slowly, keep your 
tires properly inflated, and see your 
Seiberling Dealer regularly. Making 
your tires outlast the Japs is his 
wartime job—and he’s good at it. 


When the war is won, he will have 
high quality peacetime products 
that will show you—more than 
ever—why the Seiberling name on 
Rubber is like Sterling on Silver. 


SEIBERLING“<z- 


Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires —Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks—Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons — Rubber Parts for 
GasMasks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes—Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goods. 
























































..FOR ACTIVE MEN 


ee — I 


FOOT-WORK isn’t rationed, even though shoes are. So the man who 
is as wise as he is active is turning to Wright Arch Preserver Shoes. 
Their natural support and patented features eliminate the foot strain 
that causes countless aches and pains. Their superior construction 
gives extra long wear and retains shape and appearance even after 
resoling. Specially trained fitters are at your service and have avail- 
able a wide size range... some models in sizes to 15... some with 
widths AAAA to EEE. 


A thousand fine dealers carry these top quality essential” shoes. 
Below is a partial listing. If your city is not included, write to 


E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., Dept. N-5B, Rockland, Massachusetts, 


4 PATENTED 
COMFORT 
FEATURES 


1. Patented Shank 

2. Metatarsal Raise 

3. Flat Forepart 

4. Correct Arch Fitting 








WRIGHT 


- Arch Preserver 


SHOES 


Akron M. O'Neil Co. Grand Rapids Steketee‘s Nashville Meador's Rochester Pidgeon's 
Atlanta Geo. Muse Clo. Co. Harrisburg Crego's New Orleans Pokorny’s St. Lovis Famous-Barr Co. 
Baltimore N. Hess’ Sons Holyoke Child's New York City Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Binghamton Strange’s Houston Sakowitz Bros. inMetropolitan New York St. Petersburg X-Ray Shoes 


Birmingham Selby-Bonfield Indianapolis Marott's are many dealers. For Salt Lake Thompson Co. 
Boston Walsh Shoe Shop Jackson Selby Shoes store most conveniently San Antonio Frank Bros. 
Graham Shoe Co. Jersey City Wenton’s located — telephone San Francisco 




















Filene’s Men's Store Joliet The Eagle WI sconsin 7-6540 Sommer. & Kaufmann 

Bridgeport Meigs & Co., Inc. Konsas City Miller Shoe Oakland Chas. Kushins Seattle Nordstrom‘s 
Brooklyn Phone WI 7-6540 Lancaster Shavb‘s Okla. City Rothschild’s Frederick & Nelson 

Buffalo A. M. & A‘s Lexington Phillips Passaic Stenchever‘s So. Bend by Shoes 

Canton, Ohio Vicary's lima Crawford's Paterson Konner’s Springfield, ttl. Luers’ 
Charleston, S. C. Condon‘s Long Beach, Cal., Dobyn‘s Stenchever's Sy $ Park, mnock 
Charlotte Gilmer-Moore Los Angeles Bullock’s Philadelphia Cherry's Tampa Weil-Maas 

Chicago Marshall Field Gude's Inc. Strawbridge & Clothier Toledo 8. R. Baker Co. 

5 Cincinnati Potter Shoe Co. Louisville Rodes Rapier Pittsburgh Kaufmann‘s Topeke Payne Shoes 
i Cleveland Stone Shoe Co. Lowell and Lawrence Boggs & Buhi Trenton Fischer's 
Dallas Volk Bros. Co. Dickerman-McQuade Portland, Me. Utica Hughes’ 

Dayton Hageman‘s Macon Macon Shoe Co. Lamey-Wellehan Washington Boyce & Lewis 

Denver Fontius Shoe Co. Miami Burdine’s Portland,Ore.Meier-Frank Ro Haberdasher 

Detroit &. H. Fyfe & Co. MinneapolisC. M. Stendal _ Richmond Miller,Rheads Wilkes-Barre Waiters 

Fresno Reliable Shoe Store The Dayton Company Roanoke Bush-Flora Youngstown. J. W. Smith 








For Women—Selby Arch Preserver Shoes, Portsmouth, Obio 
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ing Allen Willey, 17, 
after a name-calling 
scene in her home. 
Testimony at a pre- 
liminary hearing was 
to the effect that 
Willey taunted Mrs. 
Randle with having 
“dishpan hands,” but 
at the trial a neigh- 
bor testified her hus- 
band, Ulmo S. Ran- 
dle, a 34-year-old 
Coast Guard chief 
petty officer, called 
her a “midshipman’s 
prostitute.” Thereup- 
on Mrs. Randle got a 
rifle, cried, “U.S., this 
is for you, you 
———,”” and fired 
twice, killing Willey 
and hitting Randle 
Acme in the leg . . . Gene 
Gene Krupa Krupa, 34, bandlead- 

er and hot drummer, 

was found guilty of contributing to the 
delinquency of a minor, in San Fran- 
cisco on May 18. His 20-year-old valet, 
John Pateakos, was arrested while carrying 
some marijuana cigarettes. Krupa got a 
$500 fine, 90 days, and may get more when 
another narcotics charge comes up June 8. 


Mussed: The hair of Rep. Wit Rocers 
Jr., 44, by Rep. Epwarp Cox, 63, on the 
floor of the House, May 18. After they had 
been separated Cox claimed that Rogers 
“said on the radio that I took a bribe ... 
Lmessed him up a little.” 


Died: Wiiit1am 
ABERHART, 64, Social 
Credit premier of the 
Canadian province of 
Alberta since 1935. 
A schoolmaster and 
preacher, sometimes 
called a combination 
of Aimee Semple 
McPherson and Dr. 
Townsend, he did not 
deliver on his prom- 
ise of a $25-a-month 
Passer for every . ‘Acme 
one of the 400,000, 

ht Monte 
died May 23 ... Mas. Wiit1am Howarp 
Tart, widow of the former President and 
Chief Justice; in Washington, May 22, 4 
week before 82nd birthday. Born in Cin- 
cinnati, the former Helen Herron married 
in 1886 and had three children—Charles, 
assistant director of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare; Robert, Senator from 
Ohio, and Helen Taft Manning, former 
dean of Bryn Mawr . . . Montacu Love, 
65, stage and film actor, in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., May 17. His films ranged from a 
silent, “Son of the Sheik,” to the current 
“Tennessee Johnson” . . . ADMIRAL HENRY 








“A. Wnty, USN. retired, in Palm Beach, 


Fla., May 20. He was Commander-in-Chief, 
United States Fleet from 1927 to 1929. 











LEAVES A 


Probably it was hot and humid in 
the assembly room...that day when 
warm, perspiring fingers accidentally 
touched a tiny, needle-pointed shaft. 
But the fingerprint remained... 
acid, corrosive . .. 


D 
d 
: Asaboteur—this accidental finger- 
d 


print? Yes—for on a later day that 
:, tiny part, weakened by corrosion, 





e may fail—in a submarine depth- 
n gauge, an airplane altimeter, or in 
‘ any of scores of delicate military 












FINGERPRINT 


instruments. And just because of a 
fingerprint, a man may die.- 

* * * 
ANOTHER WAR JOB FOR AIR CONDI- 
TIONING. Where precision instru- 
ments are made, on which men’s 
lives depend, air conditioning reduces 
perspiration .. . filters out dust... 
helps speed output. 


And this is but one example of how 
General Electric air conditioning and 
industrial refrigeration may serve the 





war effort. To meet the exacting 
requirements of these wartime appli- 
cations, General Electric is produc- 
ing equipment that is highly efficient 
... flexible... compact. 


When peace comes, this improved 
air conditioning equipment — by 
General Electric—will be available 
to all. 


General Electric Co., Air Condi- 
tioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Dept., Division 436, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Ai Douditiont by 


_ GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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PIAS SA La A NRE Sh, I Hoe No ME 


You, too, may be making all-important 
“bits and parts” for war equipment that your 
workers never see. If so, this page, re-written 
as poms for your plant, may help them 
visualize why every part, even thesmallest, counts, 
Write us. The poster's free. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


RUSS ELit 


BURODSALL 


PART 7-0-X REPORTED MISSING 


Jim’s mother has a telegram today. It 
trembles in her fingers as she reads — 
“missing in action”’. . . the rest is some- 
how blurred. Nothing now, but to 
wait ...and hope. 

In a war plant nearby, another tele- 
gram is read. Part 7-O-X is late. Work 
stops. Lacking a vital part, some jeep, 
plane, gun or tank may never reach in 
time the front where Jim was fighting. 

Yes, thousands of tiny parts make up 


& WARD BOLT A 


N 


. the war machines that kids like Jim are 


counting on today. 

Here at RB & W, making Empire 
Bolts and Nuts, it’s our job to make 
each one accurately-threaded to tighten 
fast and grip hard, strong to take the 
battering of battle, fit for the faith our 
fighting men must place in it. Our 


_ responsibility, too, to make it on time, so 


that no part of ours “missing in‘action” 
will mean men “missing in action”. 


D NUT COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Military men confirm that U.S. com- 
mitments on the over-all war strategy are 
now so strong that any major modification 
or shift in objectives, such as that ad- 


‘vocated by “Pacific fisst” groups, is al- 


most impossible . . . The presence of 
Pacific representatives at. the F.D.R.- 
Churchill conferences has been played up, 
but military leaders in other war theaters 
have also been represented . . . A forth- 
coming Fortune poll will show 64% of 
the people now backing Roosevelt, a much 
higher percentage than has been shown in 
previous polls . . . The solution to more 
meat for heavy workers may be the set- 
ting up of Army kitchens at mines, lumber 
camps, etc. 


Draft Board Revolt 


‘A virtual revolt of local draft boards is 
threatening over industry replacement 
schedules which determine the draftabil- 
ity of war workers. The basic premise of 
Selective Service has been that boards 
made up of neighbors would determine 
when a man should go into the Army. 
The replacement schedules ‘are, however, 
worked out by an industry solely with 
state Selective Service headquarters and 
operate to fix the date when employes 
should go, largely on the basis of their 
value to industry. Local draft boards are 
convinced that many single men are being 
unnecessarily deferred under these sched- 
ules while married men with one or more 
children will soon have to be inducted in 
large numbers (see Washington Trends) . 
One New Jersey board has publicly kicked 
over the traces on this subject, and others 
are protesting to their state headquarters. 


Eastern Oil Pinch 


_ Washington holds out no hope for re- 
lief of the East Coast gasoline and fuel- 
oil shortage because of the reopening of 
the Mediterranean. The Middle East oil 
Tefineries have been used to their full 
capacity all along, and there is no sur- 
plus available to supply Allied forces in 
North Africa. Consideration is being given 
to the installation of new refinery equip- 
ment in the Middle East, but this will take 
time and even «en completed probably 
wouldn’t do muc.: more than meet the in- 
creased needs of that area. In fact, the 
East Coast situation will probably get 


worse before it gets better. As military 
operations develop, Army and Navy de- 
mands will become greater, and the second 
transcontinental pipeline won’t be com- 
pleted before the end of the year. 


Veteran Drive 


The contest for control of the veterans 
of this war is already well under way. The 
American Legion, even though it can’t 
accept members until after their honorable 
discharge, has already worked out a 
scheme with some draft boards to send 
Legion literature along with government 
induction orders. This literature stresses 
that the Legion is already organized, is 
financially well-fixed, and ready and able 
to go to bat at once for pensions, bonuses, 
etc. The other established veterans’ or- 
ganizations are busy in their fields. In 
addition, a score or more embryo organiza- 
tions have been conceived by promoters, 
some of them even taking in civilians. 
None of these, however, can get official 
recognition from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration without proving substantial mem- 
bership and financial stability—conditions 
they can’t yet meet. 


National Notes 


House leaders are still working toward 
a recess by July 1, but the delay in tax 
legislation plus the demands by some mem- 
bers for anti-strike legislation may spoil 
the plan . . . The Army and Navy will 
use plastic instead of scarce porcelain 
enamel in some of the war medals, includ- 
ing the Purple Heart decoration . . . Gen- 
eral Marshall’s reputation for strict dis- 
cipline was pointed up recently by the 
dismissal from his post of a hiczh-ranking 
press-relations officer who had issued a re- 
lease containing a paragraph the general 
had blue-penciled. 


Argentine Boycott 


The U.S. is applying a definite and 
severe economic boycott on Argentina as 
the result of its refusal to break with the 
Axis. Officially, Washington doesn’t ad- 
mit that a blockade exists, but the effect 
is achieved by an informal export prior- 
ity system. Argentina’s needs are put at 
the bottom of the list, and frequently 
there’s nothing left after the requirements 
of the other Latin American countries 
have been met. The result is an Argen- 
tine shortage of iron, steel, petroleum, 
and, of course, rubber. Similarly, imports 
of Argentine wool and linseed oil have 
been stopped, at least temporarily. The 
boycott has not made Argentina’s ruling 
clique any more friendly toward the U.S., 


hints that the country will change its 
attitude toward the Axis after the Septem- 
ber elections. 


Trivia 

The Truman committee is now finding 
itself, for some reason, the last court of 
appeals for inventors who get the brush- 
off elsewhere; members have no way of 
weighing a gadget’s value but send the 
likeliest sounding on to the National In- 
ventors Council . . . Candidate for the 
most optimistic man: the top foreign dip- 
lomat who predicted in Washington re- 
cently that Europe will be at peace for 
80 years after this war because of total 
exhaustion . . . Churchill, in his Congress 
speech, spoke from neatly typed notes set 
off by what are known as “hanging in- 
dentions, thus: 


The paragraph starts way over here and 
continues along like this. 





Trends Abroad 


lhe Russians won’t talk about where 
the Nazi summer assault is most likely to 
hit, but the Moscow revelation of German 
concentrations, including Mark VI tank 
units, in the Belgorod-Orel sector provides 
a tip . . . Incidentally, it’s believed that 
Hitler’s need for some kind of “victory” 
to offset the Tunisia debacle will speod 
initial action on the eastern front . . . Note 
the continued Axis bombing of Jijelli, a 
small port west of Philippeville on the Al- 
gerian coast and almost due south of Sar- 
dinia ... As though U-boats aren’t enough, 
North Atlantic convoys are having to 
buck the heaviest drift ice in years. 


Canadian Notes 


Industry spokesmen insist that clothing 
rationing will be necessary by fall, but 
Canadian Government officials disagree 
and will avoid the move . . . Many in 
Ottawa are receiving enthusiastically 
“feelers” sent out by British West Indies 
representatives about those islands becom- 
ing a Canadian province after the war... 
With a great increase in German prisoners 
expected, Canadian girls studying German 
are being offered courses to prepare for 
minor censorship posts . . . Requests for 
extra sugar rations for canning, when 
added up by Ottawa authorities, amounted 
to more sugar than there could possibly 
be fruit to can. 


League Revival? 


Behind the scenes in diplomatic circles 
there’s considerable exploratory talk about 


but its effectiveness is indicated by the ° reviving the League of Nations after this 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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war. The possibility of using the League 
as a keystone for postwar international 
relations would, of course, depend on U.S. 
participation. Some London quarters be- 
lieve the subject entered into the F.D.R.- 
Churchill conversations, and they are sure 
Czech President Benes discussed it with 
Roosevelt. Stalin’s mention of a mutual- 
assistance pact with Poland raised the 
hopes of League advocates about Soviet in- 
tentions. The League’s weaknesses would 
be cured by a revised Covenant which some 
would have include a “control office” (and 
an international police force) to handle 
mandates instead of parceling them out 
to individual countries. 


Australian Election 


Australia now expects a general election 
before fall, with the chances good that 
the Curtin government will be returned 
with a clear majority instead of having 
to rely on independent votes to retain of- 
fice. Prime Minister Curtin has person- 
ally grown in stature and popularity in 
recent months, and his Labor party is ex- 
pected to gain in strength by pushing 
important social legislation next month 
when Parliament will be recalled. But Cur- 
tin’s greatest political asset lies in the 
fact that there’s now no unity among 
anti-Labor groups and no important op- 
position figure. Since only half of the 
Senate is to be reelected, it’s probable 
that the anti-Labor forces will retain a 
majority, but if the House endorses Cur- 
tin the Senate will have to go along. 


Latin American Lines 


Propaganda gave too much importance 
to British troop movements in the West 
Indies; actually, only a small force was 
sent to the island of Dominica, and 
its job is to help handle the influx of 
refugees from nearby Martinique .. . 
Mexico is trying to run down the sus- 
pected Nazi source for anti-Allied propa- 
ganda among industrial workers that is af- 
fecting production . . . Honorio Pueyrre- 
dén, chief of Argentina’s Radical party, is 
the most likely choice to run against Pa- 
tron Costas, President Castillo’s hand- 
picked candidate as his successor, but he 
won’t have full opposition support .. . 
Mexico is preparing a ranch in Guana- 
juato state to accommodate Polish refu- 
gees who, incidentally, will number about 
1,000 and not the 20,000 usually reported. 





Sugar Situation 


RE in many localities have 
taken the sugar bowls off the tables again, 
but this is no sign of a new sugar short- 
age. It’s true that bad weather affected 
the U.S. sugar-beet crop and that imports 
are not always steady, but the over-all 
supply has remained stable. In fact, in 
areas with sharp population increases, it 
has been possible to increase allotments to 
restaurants doing their own baking and to 
manufacturers of products using sugar. 





The local shortages are due to transporta- 
tion problems. Sugar must be handled 
carefully because it is affected by weather 
conditions, and the proper shipping facili- 
ties are not always available. 


New Railroad Diesels 


The continued agitation of railroads for 
Diesel-electric locomotives is finally bear- 
ing fruit. For some time, several Western 
carriers have been pressuring both the 
WPB and ODT for Diesels. They argued 
that hauling water for steam locomotives 
long distances wasted precious freight 
space and that the West has no fuel-oil 
problem to complicate use of the more 
efficient Diesel-type engine. Eastern roads 
have also put in bids for Diesels on effi- 
ciency grounds, pointing out that some 
47% of the locomotives now in use are of 
pre-1918 vintage. Until recently, Diesel 
manufacturing capacity has been a limit- 
ing factor, but WPB officials have now 
OK’d material allotments, and final details 
are being worked out. 


Business ‘Imperialism’? 


Some current American business prac- 


_tices in Mexico are creating considerable 


ill will, As soon as the U.S. consumer- 
goods pinch became apparent, American 
businessmen rushed to Mexico and imme- 
diately contracted at good prices for all 
possible Mexican production of textiles, 
gloves, straw hats, novelties, etc. In- some 
cases, the total output for months to come 
was purchased. The result is that Mexi- 
cans now suffer shortages in goods that 
should be plentiful and cheap. Also, 
American capital is being used to buy up 
established Mexican industries. Mexico en- 
courages formation of new industries with 
foreign capital (difficult in wartime be- 
cause of equipment shortages), but the 
purchase of local businesses is frequently 
regarded as just another form of “Yankee 
Imperialism.” 


Reconversion Moves 


Even with the war’s end still a long way 
off, most large companies are taking con- 
crete steps now toward postwar recon- 
version. A number of big corporations have 
had staffs at work for some time drawing 
up after-victory models complete with 
working drawings and detailed statements 
of the tools and materials that will be 
necessary to get back into civilian produc- 
tion. Some have even gotten a “first priori- 
ty” on postwar manufacturing facilities. 
One important bottle manufacturer has 
already placed orders for equipment needed 
to resume peacetime work, and a major 
office-equipment maker has ordered plastic 
typewriter housings, delivery date and 
prices to be determined later. 


Business Footnotes 

War-caused population shifts have made 
the 1940 census so out of date that busi- 
nesses needing accurate information are 
turning to new indexes such as electric 








meter and school registrations . . . The 
shortage of cargo space on Latin America- 
bound ships is easing off but, because the 
Navy gives such scant notice of available 
space, war shipping authorities have trou. 
ble rounding up full loads in the time al- 


lowed .. . Many important companies are - 


now adopting a unified trademark to iden- 
tify their unrelated products, and several 
others are changing their corporate names 
to reflect war-expanded lines. 





Press Notes 


Despite paper-saving directives, an- 
other new government publication is be- 
ing launched—the War Department's 
eight-page weekly War Times for em- 
ployes of the Pentggon Building . . . Rea 
Irvin, creator of “Eustace Tilley,” The 
New Yorker’s first cover picture, has 
agreed to do satirical comics for The New 
York Herald Tribune . . . The Office of 
Censorship, which has frequently passed 
stories that, had they been true, would 
have been forbidden, now won’t pass any 
stories containing information of a re 
stricted type, true or false . . . Lucius 
Beebe, New York Herald Tribune col- 
umnist, will have his book, titled “Snoot 
If You Must,” brought out by D. Apple 
ton-Century this fall. 


Movie Lines 


Aside from the near-prohibitive price 
set for film rights, Hollywood is shy about 
undertaking .a motion-picture version of 
“Life With Father” because Mrs. Clarence 
Day insists on complete veto power over 
scenes and lines . . . Believing it better 
than most American films on naval life, 
the Navy is showing Noel Coward’s “In 
Which We Serve” at its indoctrination 
schools . . . Most popular film in Berl 
is “Baron Munchausen,” an all-color pic- 
ture of the adventures of the greatest liar 
of fiction . . . Paramount has bought 
screen rights to “Little Lulu,” Saturday 
Evening Post cartoon character, for a 
series of Technicolor shorts. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Liechtenstein, the little principality be- 
tween Switzerland and Austria, has man- 
aged to retain its Sovereignty despite the 
war, thanks to Switzerland’s continued 
neutrality. Its 12,000 inhabitants are gov- 
erned by a monarch and a Diet of fifteen 
members, but the Swiss administer posts 
and telegraphs and handle the foreign in- 
terests. Economic conditions correspond 
to those in Switzerland and the people, 
who by a 95% majority rejected a political 


-union with Germany in 1939, are relative- 


ly well off. Last March the ruling prince, 
Franz Josef II, was married in a private 
ceremony and received messages of felici- 
tation from Hitler, King Victor Emmap- 
uel, the Swiss Federal Council, and the 
American Consul General (who is als 
accredited to Switzerland) . 
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FRUEHAUF SERVICE 
KEEPS TRAILERS 
RUNNING! 


Trailer operators know that 
Fruehaufs require little service 
attention, but when it is needed, 
there's a Factory Branch Service 
Station conveniently close. Frue- 
hauf maintains the only nation- 
wide Trailer service organization, 
with fully equipped shops and 
complete parts stocks in over 
fifty strategically-located cities. 


TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT 


Trailers! 


: § 


bie ~~ 4 


E JOB 


A LOT OF FACTORS enter into 


the fabulous ability of the Kaiser shipyards to turn out Liberty 
Ships and Tankers almost as if they came from punch presses. 


One of these is the handling of material. And that’s where 
Truck-Trailers come in. At the four Kaiser yards on: the Pa- 
cific Coast various types of Trailers haul many kinds of ma- 
terial . . all of it heavy and hard to handle. But let’s look at 
just one operation that’s typical of Trailer ability to take over 


the difficult, unusual jobs. 


Boilers for Liberty Ships. . 
giant units weighing 50 tons 
. . are fabricated in one place, 
tested a quarter-mile distant, 
then installed in ships on 
ways a half-mile to a mile 
farther on. That’s assembly- 
line production, a la Henry J. 
Kaiser. And Fruehauf Trailers 


- are the conveyors. 


A low-bed Fruehauf Trailer 
is backed under the boiler, 
which is erected on a low 
foundation . . there’s only 
an inch leeway on either side, 
showing how maneuverable 
Trailers are .. and the boiler 
is lowered. 


At the testing area, the 
boiler is immediately removed 
and a tested boiler loaded on 


COING AN ESSENTIAL 


the Trailer, to go to the ship- 
ways. Not a minute wasted. 
And it’s a 24-hour, 7-day job. 


This entire, vital procedure 
is built around the use of 
Trailers. More than that, 
there’s no other method even 
remotely practical. 


This Kaiser operation is 
highly specialized, of course. 
But Trailers do specialized 
and routine work with equal 
facility. And most of their 
tasks, in both war-time and 
peace-time, couldn’t be done 
as well, if at all, by any other 
method. That’s why all of 
America’s Truck-Trailers 
must be kept running . . and 
why tires, parts and replace- 
ments must be made available. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 


Member Automotive Council for War Production 
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Drajt Outlook: Family men may find themselves in the service 
sooner than they expect. If rejections of men being called up now 
continue at the present almost unbelievable rate, the induction 
of fathers must start before the August date mentioned by 
General Hershey. 


The rejection rate can’t be publicized, but many more than 
half the men called for induction are being turned down. Prior to 
this year the rejection rate was about 40 per cent. 


Army and Navy squabbling over physical and other require- 
ments is the reason. The Navy’s standards, traditionally higher 
than the Army’s, were reduced somewhat when voluntary enlist- 
ments were banned early this year. The Army raised its stand- 
ards to prevent the sea service from skimming the cream of Se- 
lectees. Now the Navy is accused of welshing on taking its share 
of Negroes and being generally super-fussy over its other selec- 
tions. This has made the Army more finicky, with the result that 
more and more men are winding up in class 4-F. 


The War Manpower Commission is bringing pressure on the 
services to quit squabbling and come down to earth. If this can 
be done, the draft of fathers may be delayed somewhat beyond 
August in some areas. But it will mean that a lot of men tossed 
into 4-F will be combed out for service. 


The current draft situation: Married men without children 
make up the bulk of inductees but unmarried men with collateral 
dependents still are available in some places. A few single men 
are being squeezed out of industrial deferments. In June there'll 
be an influx of high-school seniors who were deferred until the 
end of the school year. 


The back-to-the-farm movement is being watched closely by 
Selective Service. Indications are that the number of farm defer- 
ments will come closer to 2,000,000 than 1,500,000 men. That 
will mean that only about 1,200,000 key industrial workers can 
be deferred instead of the 1,700,000 Selective Service has figured 
up to now. 


The undercurrent of feeling that clothing rationing is inevi- 
table, which has been prevalent here for several weeks, is begin- 
ning to give way to a more optimistic outlook. It now seems like- 
ly that consumer rationing can be avoided, but some form of 
allocations among areas may be necessary. 


Vigorous action promised by the new Office of Civilian Require- 
ments has improved the outlook. Arthur D. Whiteside is getting 
ready to demand manpower, necessary machinery and repair 
parts, and a pricing system which will encourage full production 
of textiles and clothing so as to make consumer rationing un- 
necessary. 


A fight is brewing between the OCR and the OPA over the 
price of some cotton yarns. The OPA permits the sale of these to 
the military at prices 6 per cent above the ceilings. This, accord- 
ing to civilian requirements people, discriminates unfairly against 
civilian buyers. So far, the OPA has resisted. suggestions that 
it be stopped. : 


Look for a tie wp between the OCR and the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. to increase the production of civilian essentials in small 


* plants. The SWPC will soon put on a campaign to get such wot 


for small plants in New York. 


Meat rationing is now generally conceded to have failed in 
purpose of bringing about equitable distribution of the availabi 
supply. 


The black market is blamed for the greatest dislocation. It; 
estimated here that about 20 per cent of the meat supply is no 
flowing into illegitimate channels. Reason: lack of control 
the farm level. 


Farmers are under no compulsion to sell their livestock only 
licensed dealers. For the farmer with only one or two animals 
sell, it is easier in most cases, as well as more profitable, to sell 
the man who drives up the lane in his truck and offers a goo 
price. That buyer frequently is a black marketer, though ly 
doesn’t tell the farmer that. 


Remedies which will be discussed more and more: adoption d 
the British system, under which only the government can bh 
livestock, or strengthening the small packers, who normally ge 
most of the little stock raiser’s output, through subsidies whid 
would permit them to pay higher prices. 


I. t is now clear that the Administration is in for a tough fight 
on its plan for subsidies to roll back prices June 1. This probably 
will be one of the biggest issues of the session. 


Farm state members will oppose the measure with everything 
they can muster, and they may have enough votes to defeat th 
plan. The Administration’s greatest strength will be in the Hous, 
where representation from the cities is stronger than in the Senate. 


In the balance will be lower food prices. The alternative, th 
Administration will point out, is to allow wages and food price 
to rise another notch. Public pressure for lower prices may be the 
deciding factor in the end. 


The heat is on Prentiss Brown. Criticism of his compromis# 
is mounting. Labor is hot over his decision to eliminate gratt 
labeling; other administrators. are beginning to oppose him, 
Harold Ickes, specifically, doesn’t like the way gasoline rationing 
is working, and he is inclined to be extra critical of gas rationing 
in the Southwest, where the number of C and B books issuéd 
become something of a scandal. 


Outlines of the next big tax fight are beginning to emerge. 
will revolve around funds to reconvert industry to peacetim 
business, and the issue will be private versus. public finances 


Unless industrial concerns are permitted to lay aside reco 

version funds in excess of the postwar tax credit of 10 per cel 
some congressmen are beginning to argue they'll be hard putt 
get money from anywhere outside of the government, sit 
banks will be loaded down with government bonds. 


On the other side of the fence are the Price Adjustmel 
Boards, which do not provide for such funds in renegotiatil 
war contracts. They contend that the cost of reconversion is 
uncertain to be figured now. 


J ohn L. Lewis is playing his cards with an eye to history, } 
friends say. He remembers accusations after the last war ¥ 
Samuel Gompers sold union members down the river, and! 
wants to be in the clear if such charges are made after this ¥4 
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HROUGH some of the strangest flying conditions on 
earth, the radios and direction-finders of Lear Avia 
safeguard the ships of the Pan American System over 


much of South America. 


A shipment of 300,000 doses 
of sulfadiazine is Clippered to 
stem an epidemic of meningitis 
in Chile. 

Nine days by muleback from 
Quito, capital of Ecuador, is a 
work-camp where unarmed la- 
borers were recently attacked 
by savage Aushiris Indians. By 
radio a call for help went out 
to Quito. Rifles, ammunition, 
medical supplies and food were 
carried by plane and dropped 
at the camp after only an hour’s 
flight. 

Yes, “trips that were dramatic 


Ninety-eight percent of Lear’s 
Production and Engineering 
facilities are today concentrated 
on projects of a secret or semi- 
secret nature. Automatic 
Electro-mechanical controls of 
Lear exclusive design are in- 
corporated in aircraft manufac- 
tured by Consolidated, Douglas, 
Boeing, Lockheed, North 
American, Vultee, Grumman, 


are now routine”, thanks to 
Lear Avia! 

Famous pilots who use 
Learadio in their planes in- 
clude: Clyde Pangborn, Major 
Al Williams, Major Alexander 
P. deSeversky, and Bob Hall. 

Learadio, “the pilot’s prefer- 
ence,” is now standard equip- 
ment on the better known air- 
craft including Grumman Am- 
phibians, Wacos, Fairchilds, 
Cessnas, and most civilian and 
air cadet pilot training aircraft 
and itinerant types used in the 
service of the armed forces. 


Curtiss-Wright, Ford, General 
Motors, etc., now in combat on 
the world’s battlefronts. 

* * & 
The making of precision prod- 
ucts on principles developed 
by Lear’s war program of re- 
search and invention is devel- 
oping peacetime applications 
in many consumer fields in 
addition to aircraft. 


Nearly four miles high, in 
the Chilean Andes, the great 
ships of Pan American Grace 
are guided through their 
rugged flights by Lear Avia. 


“With Lear Avia Equipment, 
TRIPS THAT WERE DRAMATIC ARE NOW ROUTINE” 


— PAN AMERICAN GRACE AIRWAYS INC 


The Lear ADF-8 Automatic Direction Finder fulfills all require 
ments of the modern air’ navigator in radio reception and diree 
tion finding. Everything you need — at your finger tips. Every- 
thing you want to know — at a glance. 


AZIMUTH 
INDICATOR 
g CONTROL 


LEARMATIC PANEL 


e LOOP HOUSING 


RECEIVER UNIT 


The Lear ADF-8 combined with the Learmatic Navigator is a 
new basic instrument for navigation of aircraft. It ushers in 8 
new era in air safety. Designed by pilots for pilots. : 

The Learmatic Navigator concentrates the entire navigational 
problem on a single dial; gives graphically its running solution; 
guides the pilot along his chosen track and brings 
him to his Fac tang and if need be to a safe land- 
ing; reduces pilot fatigue; and achieves greater safety 
in the air through greater precision of navigation. 


LEAR AVIA, inc. 


PIQUA, OHIO 


HOLLY WOOD,"CALIF. ¢ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. ¢ CHICAGO, e CLEVELAND « NEW YORE 


BATTLE-BORN ce BATTLE-TESTED eo BATTLE -PROVER 
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Mightiest Air Blows of War 
Pound at the Embattled Axis 


Industry and Communications 
Are Chief Targets in Germany, 
Military Facilities in Italy 


The greatest aerial offensive the world 
has ever seen was under way last week. 
In the soft May weather, great fleets of 
Allied planes pounded the Fortress of Eu- 
rope from many directions and at nearly 
every hour of the day and night. This was 
not the lightning knockout blow from the 
skies as it was envisioned by Douhet and 
Mitchell. But it was air war in the purest 
form in which it has yet appeared. 

The blows fell on Europe from Allied 
bases in Britain and Africa. On Sunday 
night, after being grounded for a week, 
a large armada of big RAF bombers made 
the heaviest air raid in history. More 
than 2,000 tons of bombs were dropped on 






the Ruhr industrial city of Dortmund 
and the Germans admitted “casualties 
and heavy damage.” 

The United States Eighth Air Force also 
dealt three hammer blows at the Reich. 
The first raid was on Emden and the target 
was heavily hit. The second was directed 
at the U-boat construction yards at Flens- 
burg and Kiel and again the objectives 
were pinpointed. The third was an assault 
against Wilhelmshaven and Emden in the 
face of powerful fighter opposition. Twelve 
planes were lost in this action, the second 
highest toll of the war, but for the first 
time the German High Command admitted 
that American raids had caused “major 
damage.” 

Fast Mosquito bombers also slipped 
through the Berlin defenses for three 
nights running and at least kept the 
Nazis awake. Both by day and by night 
other planes struck at railways and com- 


Thumbs are up as this American bombér in Britain joins in the greatest air assault in history 


munications all through Western Europe. 
Meanwhile reports continued to come in of 
the damage done by flood waters from the 
bursting of the Eder and Méhne Dams by 
nineteen British Lancasters—eight of 
which were lost—on Sunday night. 

In the Mediterranean, the Allied air 
forces in North Africa scored a series of 
the most outstanding victories of the war, 
destroying 285 Axis planes in three days. 


_ Some of these were shot down when rein- 


forced fleets of German fighters jumped 
the Allied bomber formations. But the 
majority were destroyed on the ground on 
Axis airdromes in Italy, Sicily, and Sar- 
dinia. In one perfect attack, the Allies de- 
stroyed 58 out of 59 Axis machines at the 
airdrome at Grosseto, north of Rome. 


Significance-——— 


The blows that rained from the sky on 
Europe last week were part of the great 
air offensive that Prime Minister Churchill 
promised in his speech to Congress on May 
19. What has come so far is only the be- 
ginning. The weight and tempo of the at- 
tacks should mount all summer. They will 
probably not provide an answer to great 
questions of whether or not Germany can 
be knocked out by air bombardment alone 
but as Churchill said “there is certainly no 
harm in finding out.” 

Aside from the rather theoretical possi- 
bility of winning the war by air attack the 
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present offensive has three main aims. The 
first ds to aid Russia as much as possible 
by hitting the Reich as hard as possible. 
In Western Europe the air is about the 
only place where this can be done for some 
time to come. The second is to reduce 
Germany’s industrial power. The third is 
to soften up Europe for an Allied invasion. 

What the Allies expected from the air 
offensive was indicated by the difference 
in tactical methods in the Western Europe 
theater and in the Mediterranean. In 
Western Europe, the primary targets were 
industrial facilities—shipyards, factories, 
dams, etc. Next to this the emphasis was 
put on hitting Axis communications with 
the end in view of increasing the strain on 
the economic structure. Very few attacks 
were made on actual military installations, 
although wearing down the Luftwaffe by 
keeping it constantly engaged was an im- 
portant factor. 

In the Mediterranean, the Allied air 
forces hardly aimed at industrial targets at 
all. They did make a large effort against 
enemy communications but not so muc 
in order to weaken the economic structure 
as to hamper the Axis in a military sense. 
The main objectives there were the air- 
dromes. The attacks were aimed at knock- 
ing out enemy bases and smashing down 
the opposing air force. This is the most 
direct kind of military bombing and is the 
necessary prelude to invasion and attack 
by ground troops. - 


Tunisian Aftermath 


Allies Parade Their Strength 
and Total Up Spoils of War 


Alongside the reviewing stand occupied 
by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Allied 
Commander-in-Chief, and Gen. Henri 
Giraud, French High Commissioner, kilted 
bagpipers of the battle-toughened 51st 
Highlanders Division piped their shrill 
notes. Overhead hundreds of planes flashed 
in the sky. And as a great cheer rolled 
along the flag-bedecked palm-fringed Ave- 
nue Gambetta in Tunis, soldiers rumbled 
forward with their tanks and mobile artil- 
lery. 

It was May 20, and for the first time in 
this war the Allies instead of the Axis were 
staging a full-scale victory celebration. 
The varied troops who moved past the 
military chiefs—including also Gen. Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, Lt. Gen. 
Kenneth A. N. Anderson, Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, Air Marshal 
Arthur Coningham, and Admiral Sir An- 
drew Browne Cunningham—reflected th: 
international flavor of the triumph: there 
were 14,000 Tommies, some 10,000 French 
including Senegalese in red hats and Mo- 
roccan Goumiers wearing striped tunics 
and mauve turbans, and 2,000 Yanks, 
mostly of the 34th Division. 

The parade was a fitting climax to the 
North African campaign. But though most 
of the soldiers began to enjoy a well-earned 
rest, the prospects were that they would 










Associated Press 


In this perfect example of American precision bombing, bursts speckle the 
Ford and General Motors plants in Antwerp 


soon be on the move again. A reminder to 
that effect had already been sent to the 
Eighth Army by Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery. He praised his men for hit- 
ting Rommel “for six* right out of North 
Africa” but spoke of battles yet to come 
before they could return home as “honor- 
able men.” ; 

But already honors were falling thickly 
on the hard-hitting little Eighth Army 
which—because of the terrible desert sup- 
ply problem—had been whittled from the 
ten divisions which broke through at Ala- 
mein to only six divisions for the Libyan 
and Tunisian campaigns. These were the 
original “desert rats,” the Seventh Armored 
Division, and the First Armored Division, 
50th Northumbrian, Highlanders, New 
Zealanders, and the Fourth Indian Divi- 
sion. How brilliantly they solved their 
supply problem was indicated in a dispatch 
to The New York Herald Tribune from 
Russell Hill, who pointed out that the 
army never ran ahead of its Quartermaster 
Corps or its air cover, despite one 570-mile 
stretch between Bengasi and Tripoli where 
all supplies had to travel by road. 

At the same time, something of the im- 
mense supply problem at the Northwest 
African end of the campaign was told by 
Maj. xen. Humfrey M. Gale, British chief 
of General Eisenhower’s administrative 
staff. He disclosed that among other things 
the Allies imported 70 American locomo- 
tives and more than 400 American and 


British freight cars to speed up railroad i 


traffic. They also built two fuel pipelines, 
one 64 and the other 54 miles long. It was 
Gale’s system that enabled the Allies to-~ 
fire 38,000,000 rounds of ammunition in 
the last 46 days of the fight. 


Losses: Meanwhile General Eisenhow- 
er’s headquarters disclosed the full size of 
the Axis debacle in Tunisia as measured by 





*Cricket equivalent of a homer, scoring six runs. 


casualties. Up to May 19 the total Axis 
losses, including the Eighth Army’s bag 
since the beginning of the Mareth Line 
battle on March 20, had reached 324,000, 
consisting of 267,000 captured, 30,000 
killed, and 27,000 seriously wounded. 

The day before, Deputy Prime Minister 
Clement R. Attlee gave the House of Com- 
mons even more startling figures of British 
as compared with Axis losses in North 
Africa since Italy entered the war in June 
1940. He put the British and British Em- 
pire casualties at 220,000 killed, wounded, 
and missing, against Axis casualties of 
620,000, including 220,000 Germans and 
400,000 Italians, and not counting 200,000 
Italian native troops who suffered casual- 
ties in the Ethiopian and Somaliland 
campaigns. 


Fascist Backwash 


Axis Leanings of Tunis People 
Annoy Allied Occupying Forces 


Merrill Mueller, Newsweek war corte- 
spondent, was in Tunis at the time of the 
Allied victory parade and sent the follow- 
ing background report. The part dealing 
with the political feeling in the city is the 
first hint of such conditions passed by the 
censor. 


Within Tunis you find a strange mix- 
ture of politics, some of which would 
surely shock the American, British, and 

rench boys who will lie forever on those 
battle positions on Long Stop Hill, Grena- 
dier Hill, Kasserine Gap, Medjez-el-Bab, 
Gafsa, and Guettar, because there is still 
far too much of a Fascist trend in the 
politics here. The lines of German and 
Italian prisoners being marched through 
the streets draw more cheers and get more 
flowers thrown at them than the Allied 
troops. These trends’ should ruthlessly be 
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stamped out because these boys did not 
surrender their lives for this, no matter 
how peacefully they now lie in the rolling 
fields of Tunisia. 

The great number of Italians here, who 
make up about half the population, would 
believe more in the Allied victory if we 
would smash the Axis propaganda still 
remaining behind the defeated enemy 
forces. During the Allied victory parade 
on Thursday rumors ran throughout the 
crowd that the guns, tanks, and trucks 
on show were actually new German equip- 
ment which the Allies had managed to 
capture and that the Allies had insuffi- 
cient good matériel to parade. 

The French part of the population is 
predominantly de Gaullist, more so than 
in any other part of North Africa. Thus 
again it becomes urgent that he and Gen- 
eral Giraud reach a rapprochement im- 
mediately, but the Allied leaders are still 
waiting for the two personalities to bury 
their egoism. 

But one thing won’t change, and that 
is the long lines of prisoners being shuf- 
fled westward in trucks to ports for em- 
barkation. It is a great sight to see huge 
cages of German and Italian prisoners at 
the scene of the Allies’ early reverses on 
the battlefields. Tanned, smiling, playing 
games, and listening to music, they seem 
happy, and for the first time there are 
strong indications that the Germans are 
glad to be out of the war. The average 
German trooper no longer yells “Heil Hit- 


ler!” and struts like a little monkey but 
quietly assists in the operation of prison- 
ers’ cages or camps and admits that his 
homeland had been fooled once again. 
Luftwaffe officers are the most nearly 
model prisoners. 


Five Keys to Success 


The outstanding tactical success of the 
Americans in the Tunisian campaign was 
their use of artillery. In the following dis- 
patch from North Africa, Merrill Mueller 
analyzes the factors that made the Ameri- 
cans the best artillerymen on either side. 


American artillery, forevermore made 
famous by German prisoner claims that 
the Americans subjected them to “auto- 
matic” artillery fire, came into its su- 
premacy as a result of the practical use 
of five sound theories. 

One was the excellent front-line observa- 
tion posts. Manned by finely trained ob- 
servers serving with the advanced infan- 
try, they selected and properly predicted 
the targets and ranges. 

The second was the close support of the 
guns behind the infantry. American ar- 
tillery units have been taught to take 
long chances in order to inflict heavy 
punishment and are therefore placed very 
far forward in infantry positions where 
they are effective. 

Third, there was the rapid-fire feeding 
by the beautifully coordinated teamwork 
of gun crews on every type of gun. 
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Fourth, excellent field guns were used— 
75-millimeter, 105-millimeter, and 155- 
millimeter guns—all known for their dura- 
bility, accuracy, and effectiveness and 
were deserving of the gunners’ pride in 
their fieldpieces. These gunners had the 
reputation of being the fastest gun han- 
dlers among all Allied artillery men. 

Fifth, the mobility of all types of field- 
pieces was a well-developed art, particu- 
larly the use of the half-track or tank 
chassis mounting the 75-millimeter and 
105-millimeter guns which enabled the 
rapid massing of fire power on any particu- 
lar target and the rapid dispersal of these 
guns for laying a barrage. 


Blockade Battles 


One day weeks ago the 6,068-ton Ger- 
man motorship Regensburg set out from 
Rangoon—bound for German Europe. Its 
entire route ran through waters under the 
control of the Allied navies. By artful 
dodging the Nazi ship almost made it. 

But fate caught up with the Regensburg 
in the shape of the 9,100-ton British 
cruiser Glasgow, which spotted the enemy 
vessel in Denmark Strait between Ice- 
land and Greenland. After the first warn- 
ing shot, the panicky crew scuttled the 
ship in heavy subzero weather, with the 
result that all but six were drowned or 
frozen to death in the icy waters. 

The British Admiralty communiqué of 
May 17 which announced this catch also 
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listed another victim: the 4,793-ton armed 
vessel Silvaplana, intercepted 200 miles off 
Cape Finisterre by the cruiser Adventure. 
The Silvaplana, carrying rubber and tin 
from the Far East, was also scuttled but 
her entire crew, including more than 100 
German naval personnel, was rescued. 

These two sinkings brought the num- 
ber of Axis blockade runners caught by 
Allied forces since last November to 
eleven. Of these, seven were bound for 
Germany when intercepted, while four 
were en route to Japan. The Europe-bound 
ships’ carried more than 30,000 tons of 
rubber, 5,000 tons of tin, and 25,000 tons 
of edible oils as well as large quantities of 
tungsten and quinine, while the Orient- 
bound vessels carried heavy machinery, 
machine tools, and dyestuffs. British ex- 
perts reckoned that the amount of rub- 
ber intercepted would have covered one- 
sixth of Germany’s annual needs, and 
the tin as much as two-thirds. 

Prior to America’s entry into the war, a 
fair number of Axis ships succeeded in 
running the Allied blockade, but now only 
a few get through. Between May and 
November 1942 the Axis made virtually no 
attempts to get its vessels through, but 
since then strenuous efforts have been put 
forth to bring the valuable cargoes from 
Japan to Germany and vice versa, regard- 
less of cost. 

The fact that the Axis was willing to 
take such chances showed how great was 


- its need of raw materials from the Far 


East. Not only are these materials gone 
when Allied sea or air patrols intercept 
the blockade runners but valuable ships 
are lost as well by the Axis. 


Jungle Raid 


For three months the raiders hacked and 
slashed at Japanese communications amid 
the peaks and steamy jungles of Northern 
Burma. They ambushed patrols, blew up 
bridges, and cut the vital 300-mile-long 
Mandalay-Myitkyina railroad in at least 
75 places. The Japanese, thinking a major 
invasion of Burma had been launched, 
began rushing in reinforcements and filling 
the forests with scouts. 

That was the story that emerged last 
week as weary Tommies, Indian, and 
Burmese troops straggled back across the 
Burmese border into India after one of the 
most daring raiding expeditions of the war. 
Revealing the exploit for the first time, the 
British disclosed that it started on Feb. 15 
when eight columns of men crossed the 
Chindwin River with nearly 1,000 mules 
carrying supplies. It didn’t end until some 
of the columns had penetrated more than 
200 miles eastward beyond the Irrawaddy 
and carried out raids over a total of 1,000 
miles. 

The expedition proved what its leader, 
Brig. Gen. Charles Orde Wingate, meant 
it to prove—that the British could beat 
the Japs at their own jungle game. The 
39-year-old Briton, who turned native 
Sudanese and Ethiopian warriors into 
scourgers of the Italians in the Ethiopian 
campaign and for six months trained the 
men for the Burmese foray just completed, 
declared on his return: “I'll make: any, 
man a jungle fighter, capable of coping 
with the best the Japs have got, in a 
few months if he’s fit.” 

Meanwhile, under the lead of the Ameri- 


can Tenth Air Force, the Allied air 
offensive against the Japanese in Burma 
was stepped up to new fury in raids all 
the way from Rangoon to Myitkyina. For 
the first time American bombers on May 
18 dropped more than 100 tons of bombs 
on enemy fuel supplies, railroad facilities, 
and other targets. And they maintained or 
bettered that pace on the following two 
days. 


Civilized Gundelosnsl 


They Have Washing Machines 
and the Planes Above Are Ours 


William W. Boddie, Newsweek war 
correspondent in the South Pacific, re- 
cently arrived on Guadalcanal and cabled 
the following picture of life on the one- 
time island battleground. 


Guadalcanal is becoming civilized. Co- 
incident with this transition the Ameri- 
cans are using it as a major base for a 
powerful aerial offensive against the Japa- 
nese positions up the line. Those planes 
which roar overhead bear the ‘American 
white stars on their wings and not the 
Japanese red circles. They are usually re- 
turning from a bombing of Munda in 
force. Now the airmen on this battle- 
ground of an island, who once had to take 
it from the Japs, are now having the 
pleasure of dishing it out. 

Up to May 7, Guadalcanal had not been 
raided since the night of April 18-19. 
Tojo is finding the place too tough and too 
costly. He cannot afford indefinitely to 
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Yugoslavia: Here, too, the Nazis have an unending Left, a German tank crawls warily through’ the heavily 
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send over flights of twenty or thirty 
planes and have only three or four strag- 
gle back. At the same time the merciless 
pastings on Munda and Vila have made 
those airstrips practically unusable and 
Japanese forces have to operate over 
longer ranges from Ballale, Bougainville, 
Buka, and Rabaul. 

With the Japanese clearly on the pain- 
ful defensive, Guadalcanal is thriving. 
Wire screening has appeared for some of 
the tents and there is plenty of pure 
drinking water. The captured Japanese 
power plant supplies the electric lights for 
the officers’ tents and incidentally the heat 
for the only hot-water shower on the is- 
land for the Navy operators. The Gua- 
dalcanal Telephone and Telegraph handles 
the telephones. Mimeographed news sheets, 
such as The Pagoda Press and The Gua- 
dalcanal Herald and Examiner, print world 
news. 

Things have changed since the time 
Maj. Gen. Roy S. Geiger, the Marine com- 
mander, washed his own clothes in the 
Lunga River. There are now some wash- 
ing machines for the big shots. Most of 
the men, however, wash their own or hire 
the natives who have recently upped their 
price from a quarter to a dollar a bundle. 

Chow improves steadily with fresh 
meats and fruits occasionally to vary the 
awful monotony of Spam. There are big 
bomb shelters dug by machines now in- 
stead of the Marine foxholes. For two 
months Army nurses have been flying in’ 


in transports and evacuating the sick and - 


injured. It may not be their softening in- 
fluence, but some of the men have dug 
small flower gardens near their tents. 


Guadalcanal does not black out until 
the Japanese are almost overhead. There 
are outdoor movies—with bomb crates for 
seats—five times a week. The boys play a 
game while waiting for the show to start. 
One man points up his flashlight and spots 
a tropic bug. Instantly ten or twelve more 
converge on the insect like searchlights 
yelling: “Shoot down the Jap bastard!” 

Inflation is rampant because there is 
plenty of money and nothing to buy ex- 
cept Jap trophies, which are scarce. Card 
and crap games for big stakes flourish. Re- 
cently a radioman garnered $1,003.50 with 
honest dice in an afternoon’s work. The 
price of Japanese equipment depends on 
how much you want it, and it sometimes 
goes into hundreds of dollars. There are 
no ceiling prices around Henderson Field. 
The current quotation for a genuine Japa- 
nese flag is $100. Until the officers broke 
it up the Japanese prisoners would paint 
a flag on parachute silk for a pack of 
cigarettes or a bar of candy. 

Next to women, the men miss whisky 
the most. A quart of bourbon or a fifth of 
Scotch buys almost anything. Some entre- 


preneurs make pineapple beer by mixing - 


the fruit with sugar, letting it ferment, 
and then straining it. This costs five or ten 
bucks a bottle and is good for a terrific 
hangover. 

Though enjoying such a degree of civili- 
zation, Guadalcanal is still rugged going 
and not without its dangers. The Japs will 
be over again so the dugouts grow no 
grass. Meanwhile,.the men are having a 
wonderful sleep. “So much sleep that I’m 
getting dopey,” one officer said. He sleeps 
in pajamas too. 


Attu Mop-up 


Landrum Leads U.S. Battle 
to Regain Aleutians Outpost 


The first Japanese-conquered American 
territory was taken back last week by 
United States troops. By this week the 
Japanese were cornered in a few pockets 
on Attu, westernmost of the Aleutians, 
and fighting was in the last stages. The 
Attu offensive, which covered nine days of 
furious fighting, most of it handicapped by 
fog, was not large scale as campaigns go. 
Yet it was a dangerous and risky opera- 
tion and as necessary at this time as was 
the seizure of Guadalcanal last August. 
The recapture of the tiny speck of land 
gave the Americans a valuable airfield, 
cut off Japanese-held Kiska, and restored 
to the United States a strategic bridge- 
head to the North Pacific route to the 
Japanese mainland. This is how it was 
accomplished: 


The Battle: In the storm-tossed 
waters, Attu lies like an outstretched 
hand, its gnarled fingers grasping the rocks 
and ice-encrusted reefs. Between the 
thumb and index finger is V-shaped Mas- 
sacre Bay, named for the massacre of 
fifteen native Aleuts by Cossack fur hunt- 
ers in 1745. To the north, at the back of 
the thumb, Holtz Bay curves deeply. | 
Separating the two harbors is a steep 
ridge with snow-tipped peaks rising as 
high as 2,500 feet. There the Japanese, 
long familiar with the rough terrain, sank 


International Photos 


... the center photo shows the type of blockhouse built At the right, German soldiers stand guard over a few 


the invaders to control important rivers and valleys.. 


grizzled captives, who will probably be shot as punishment. 
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WAR TIDES 





The Growing Importance of the Azores 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


Everything the British and we 
place on the fighting fronts, beyond that 
which can go by air, must travel by sea. 
Every mile saved in a day’s run, every 
cargo reaching port safely brings the war 
a step nearer the end. And every assist- 
ance by air or sea that can be given our 
troop transports in crossing the danger- 
ous stretches of the Atlantic means that 
the chances of our soldier lads going to 
the fighting front and returning safely 
are that much better. 

Safeguarding of our soldiers at sea is 
now, as it was in the last war, one of the 
Navy’s constant tasks. And yet in that 
most important ocean, the North Atlan- 
tic, where sea survival has been a life and 
death matter, international politics have 
played such a prominent role that the ef- 
forts of sailors to fulfill their duty well 
have been seriously handicapped by the 
inability to use certain key bases for sea 
and air work. 

The British did move into Iceland, and 
we profited by it, but not one step 
forward did we get in securing bases in 
Eire, bases that in this war, as they were 
in the last, would have been of inesti- 
mable value. We had to wait until the 
move into North Africa was made before 
we could use Dakar, though its impor- 
tance had been recognized long before. 


We traded destroyers to the British and 
got in exchange many fine Atlantic 
bases, but Martinique, Guadeloupe, and 
French Guiana were by-passed, even 
though they could be a hazard in the sea 
war. The British recognized the danger 
to sea transport in the Indian Ocean and 
took Madagascar. Our ships bound for 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf profited 
by this move. 


From the seamen’s angle, even a 
blind man can see that the most impor- 
tant bases for the Allies to secure in this 
deadly Atlantic sea war belong to Por- 
tugal, and of these the Azores and Ma- 
deira take first rank. The Germans never 
wanted them. It served their purpose 
better to keep the Allies out, so they 
never tried to seize them, which they 
would have done instantly had it served 
their purpose. 

The reason for the growing importance 
of the Azores is this: Before the Allies 
took North Africa, very little went into 
the Mediterranean. Everything, except 
what went over the Central African 
route, traveled north to Britain and to 
Murmansk, or went south via the Cape 
of Good Hope and up the Indian Ocean. 

The successful North African cam- 
paign has changed this. The Mediter- 


“blowing than the successful Tunisian 


ranean now becomes the key route to the 
Far East and that via the Cape of Good 
Hope drops to second place. 

Now every ship sailing anywhere from 
the east coast of North America—from 
New York to Colén—bound for Gibra)- 
tar, at some stage in the trip passes 
within 600 miles of the Azores, and by 
planning the course can always pass 
within 600 miles of bases we hold and the 
Azores, or on the direct route always 
within 1,000 miles. 

Six hundred miles happens to be about 
the limit of the efficient working range of 
heavy and medium bombers. Thus it can 
be seen that with the Azores as bases for 
land-based planes, the Allies, with bomb- 
ers, seaplanes, and blimps, could give 
every convoy crossing the North Atlan- 
tic bound for Gibraltar air cover as well 
as sea escort. 


But this is not all the story. Por- 
tugal also owns the Cape Verde Islands, 
which if used as air bases would give an 
air hook-up with bases in Brazil. Portu- 
guese Angola on the southwest coast of 
Africa and Mozambique on the southeast 
coast are likewise well placed strategi- 
cally. Naturally the rights of neutrals 
must be respected, but’ the time is fast 
approaching when even neutrals may 
find it to advantage to have a few chips 
in the pot in this war game. And nothing 
can show better the way the wind is 


campaign just concluded. Should one 
more Axis Mediterranean stronghold tot- 
ter, the handwriting on the wall ought to 





be plain. 






































their sod-covered huts and dug in their 
machine guns in the rocky crevices. This 
was the Attu battleground. 

On May 11, blunt-nosed American land- 
ing barges dared the treacherous Aleutian 
surrents to drop a scout patrol in the Holtz 
Bay area. Other landings followed, and 
soon a strong force of infantrymen, 
trained in Aleutians fighting by Maj. Gen. 
Eugene M. Landrum, gained a beachhead 
on the shallow fringe of enemy shore. 
Simultaneously, landing barges threw in- 
vasion troops into the fog-shrouded Mas- 
sacre Bay area, outflanking the Japanese 
from the north and south. 

Taken by surprise, the enemy garrison 
at first offered little resistance. But as the 
Americans at Massacre Bay began their 
advance inland through the trails, resist- 
ance stiffened, and from the central ridge 
came fierce blasts of machine-gun fire. 
Meanwhile the United States troops from 
Holtz Bay fought slowly forward, and after 
repelling several counterattacks reached 
high ground overlooking the water. Ac- 
curate naval fire, described by the Japa- 
nese radio as “a wild effort to blow the 
island out of the sea,” supported this ad- 
vance until the Americans, under Col. 
Frank L. Culin, won control of the Holtz 

> sector. 





They also took the partly completed 
bomber strip and a large quantity of sup- 
plies, guns, and ammunition, including a 
Japanese anti-aircraft battery which was 
promptly used by the Americans in hori- 
zontal fire against the enemy. The Japa- 
nese radio admitted casualties as high as 
66 per cent in one engagement in the first 
days of fighting, while in another every 
man of a beach-defending force was killed 
or wounded. American casualties were 
said to have been “light.” 

While the northern force was capturing 
Holtz Bay, the southern troops from Mas- 
sacre Bay were held up by a concentra- 
tion of Japanese machine guns in a pass 
in the high central ridge. After fierce 
fighting the trail was cleared, and later in 
the week the patrols finally established 
contact with the troops from Holtz Bay. 


Then the two forces merged to attack the 


Japanese garrison trapped near Chichagof 
Harbor. 

These Japanese were caught in three 
pockets on the peninsula between Holtz 
Bay and Sarana Bay. As the Americans 
swung in to mop up, they fought back 
with typical Japanese desperation. For the 
first time since the battle began the Japs 
sent some assistance to their hard-pressed 
troops. Twin-engined enemy ‘bombers. 


) 
~ 


which could have come from either car- 
riers, or land bases, swooped down on 
the Americaris on Attu twice. During 
the second raid five of the sixteen at- 
tacking planes were shot down by Light- 
ning fighters. 


’ Life on Attu: There are few spots 
or earth more barren than this island. 
Vhe American Army of occupation must 
be supplied with the necessities of life 
from the outside. On the bleak tundra 
thrive crowberries, a small, insipid black 
fruit. Even the grass lacks enough nutti- 
ment to feed cattle. The poor soil and 
short growing season permit no agricul- 
tural products. There is no firewood ex- 
cept driftwood salvaged from the shores 
for the fires which make the dank chill 
of the Aleutians endurable. 

Yet the bleak Attu weather is in itself an 
advantage. The observatory there, for- 
merly manned by employes of the Interior 
Department’s Office of Indian Affairs, 1s 
one of the most important in the Pacific. 
North of the Equator the weather travels 
from a. westerly to an easterly direction. 
With the recapture of Attu the Americans 
now have a weather bureau due west of 
Japanese positions, which will enable them 
to chart the fog and rain on Kiska and 
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surrounding waters and to use good breaks 
in the weather for plane and naval opera- 
tions. 


Aleutians Boss: General Landrum, 
commander of the Attu offensive, is a 
“soldier’s general,” used to fighting with 
his men on strange terrain in faraway 
places. This 52-year-old officer, short and 
swarthy, has been roaming the world for 
the Army for 33 years. A native of Flori- 
da, “Gene” Landrum enlisted in the Regu- 
lar Army in 1910 and served in the ranks 
for six years before receiving a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant. Foreign service 
took him to Hawaii, Manila, and with the 
AEF in the last war to Siberia. Between 
wars Landrum, who is a voracious reader 
and is considered a military historian in 
his own right by Regular Army men, 
served in Washington and at various Army 
schools where he studied and taught. 

A specialist in amphibious warfare, 
Landrum has little respect for paper work 
when it interferes with the training of 
troops. During field maneuvers near Fort 
Lewis, Wash., his last post before his as- 
signment to the Alaskan Defense Com- 
mand in June 1942, Landrum was bom- 
barded with the usual bundles of direc- 
tives, a product of the Office of the Ad- 
jutant General. Landrum read the top 
sheet and, faced with the question of 
training troops or reading directives, or- 
dered the entire collection—some 40 boxes 
—shipped back to Fort Lewis, there to be 
scanned at leisure. Something more than 
two-thirds of the manifestos later proved 
to be training instructions and were duly 
burned by the chief, who had decided to 
run the maneuvers in his own way. What- 
ever troops are now occupying Attu, it is 
likely that they learned from Landrum 
rather than from literature. 

On Aug. 30, 1942, the pipe-smoking, 
bespectacled general led the Yanks in the 
landings on the Andreanof Islands. 








Acme 


Landrum of the Aleutians 


Exit Yamamoto 


“I am looking forward to dictating peace 
to the U.S. in the White House at Wash- 
ington. Any time war breaks out between 
the U.S. and Japan I shall not be conterit 
merely to capture Guam and the Philip- 
pines and occupy Hawaii and San Fran- 
cisco.” 

That was Isoroku Yamamoto’s boast, 
written to a friend, about a year before 
Pearl Harbor. It was just the kind of 
cocksureness to be expected from a man 
who had been spoon-fed on Japanese 
victories. For Yamamoto all his life had 
ridden on the crest of unchecked Japanese 
imperialism—beginning with that day in 


.1904 when, as an ensign aboard Admiral 


Togo’s flagship, he saw the Russian fleet 
smashed at Tsushima. 
Yamamoto forged ahead with the aid of 


pees cmt 
Admiral Koga succeeded Vagisinets as the Jap naval commander 
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‘a keen intellect that made him grasp the 


value of airpower and a natural suavity 
that ht his appointment in 1925 as 
naval attaché in Washington, where he 
polished his English and entertained Amer- 
ican officers and their wives by painti 
‘Japanese ideographs with incredible speed 
and skill on silk screens. 

When criticized for neglecting battle- 
ships for carriers, he replied: “With torpedo 
planes, the fiercest serpent can be overcome 
with a swarm of ants”—a claim he later 
justified when the British lost the Repulse 
and the Prince of Wales off Malaya for 
lack of air protection. It was Yamamoto 
who inspired the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and carried through the Navy’s part in the 
conquest of the Philippines, Malaya, and 
the Indies. It all went according to plan— 
until the Battle of the Coral Sea, Midway, 
the Solomons, and New Guinea. 

Last week the Tokyo radio announced 
that Yamamoto had been killed by an 
Allied airman while “personally directing 

. Operations in an airplane which en- 
gaged the enemy” somewhere in the 
Southern Pacific. He was succeeded as 
commander-in-chief of the combined Japa- 
nese fleets by Admiral Mineichi Koga, a 
member of the naval staff board. But 
Yamamoto’s death remained something of 
a mystery and considering the man’s char- 
acter and Japan’s recent naval defeats, 
suicide was a possible explanation. 


Nazi Tigers - 

Another desperate Nazi attempt to 
terminate the war in Russia in blitzkrieg 
fashion loomed last week. Moscow dis- 
patches told of huge M-6 “Tiger” tanks 
being massed by the Germans in the Bel- 
gorod and Orel sectors. These concentra- 
tions may be aimed at an attack on Mos- 
cow, with the Nazi armies swinging up 
from the south to cut off the capital from 
the rear—the maneuver Stalin says the 
Germans intended for 1942. 

Elsewhere on the eastern front, the vio- 
lent but indecisive fighting in the Kuban 
region swayed to and fro, with the Rus- 
sians still holding the edge. On all other 
sectors of the long front there was little 
ground activity while the Russians con- — 
tinued their strategic bombing of German 
communication lines and laid German de- 
fenses from Leningrad to the Sea of Azov 
under heavy artillery fire. : 


Beat Me, Daddy 


During one of the German nuisance raids 
on London last week the roof was blown off 
one house and all the windows were 
smashed. Two small children in the house 
were not awakened by the noise and de- 
struction being done to their home. They 
continued to slumber through the entire 
raid. The next morning they awoke and 
realized that the sun was shining into their 
room from a peculiar angle. They easily 


»won the all-time Children’s Bright Say- 


ings prize with this brilliant remark: 
“Look, Daddy’s been at it a a'n.” 
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Notes From a Training-Center ‘Tour: 


Army Well Taught but Short of Arms 


The following report was written by 
Roland C. Gask, Assistant Editor of the 
Fighting Fronts department, after a na- 
tionwide tour of Armg installations. 


So far, only a relatively small body of 
American ground troops—the Second 
Corps that fought in Tunisia—has been 
toughened by battle experience for the 
job in Europe. But behind these stand 
the millions who have been trained or are 
in training at home or overseas. It was to 
provide a glimpse of this huge and as yet 
untried Army that Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson sponsored for a 
group of correspondents an air tour of 
home training centers last week. 

The tour extended from Washington, 
D.C., to San Francisco and took in such 
varied posts as Fort Knox, Ky., head- 
quarters of the Armored Forces, and the 
Desert Training Center with a population 
of more than 100,000 soldiers in Southern 
California and Western Arizona. This trip 
supplied an excellent yardstick of how the 
American Arniy is shaping up. 


Men: From the raw material of civil- 
ian men and boys, including a few who 
at first thought the venture was a lark, 
this country has already fashioned a tough 
Army. That is evident from the look of 
the new American soldier with his lithe 
hardened body and alert bronzed face be- 
neath a green steel helmet. These men 
take tactical details, such as camouflag- 
ing a tank or lying flat against a hum- 
mock, with a seriousness that shows they 
are well aware of the deadly nature of 
their trade. 

But as was remarked by May. Gen. 
Charles L. Scott, commander of the Ar- 
mored Forces Replacement Training Cen- 
ter at Fort Knox, the Army has still to 
teach the men to “kill without compunc- 
tion and even get a little fun out of it.” 
That is the main reason for stressing 


ruthless hand-to-hand fighting which— 
though it seldom comes into play in mech- 
anized warfare—at least inculcates a kill- 
ing instinct. 

The main blow taught in this type of 
combat is a kick in the testes, disabling 
the foe in preparation for the kill. An- 
other trick shows how to break a man’s 
back by twisting him face down, hoist- 
ing his legs under the armpits, and sit- 
ting or stomping up and down on his 
spine. The kind of spirit the Army wants 
inspired a sergeant who told his men 
another way of dealing with an opponent: 
“Wrench his arm off and beat him to 
death with the bloody end.” 

But to match this will to kill, the Army 
must also teach calmness under fire. This 
it is doing in camps all over the country. 
And such exercises as simulated street 
fighting amid the noise and perils of live 
shot and shell, and infiltrating over a bat- 
tlefield under machine-gun fire, demon- 
strated recently at the Amphibious Train- 
ing Center at Camp Gordon Johnston, 
Fla. (Newsweek, March 22), and again 
at Fort Knox and the Desert Training 
Center, have now become standard. 


Firepower: The Army has made big 
strides in building up the spearhead of its 
firepower—the Armored Forces. This was 
revealed at Fort Knox with the announce- 
ment that the First and Second Armored 
Divisions, formed in July 1940, have now 
been supplemented by more than twelve 
other armored divisions, plus 48 or 49 sep- 
arate tank battalions (equivalent in tank 
strength to a considerable number of ad- 
ditional divisions) that can be used to re- 
inforce armored or other units such as 
motorized infantry. 

The armored divisions, each containing 
twelve fighting battalions—six of tanks, 
comprising two regiments; three of ar- 
mored infantry, making up one regiment; 








These simplified drawings show the four main stages of an attack on an enemy ridge... 


and three of armored field artillery—have 


been given a powerful complement of - 


arms. Each possesses hundreds of tanks, 
boosting its firepower to eleven times that 
of an infantry division with approximate- 
ly the same number of men. As shown at 
Fort Knox, the armament ranks the Sher- 
man M-4 medium tank as the chief fight- 
ing vehicle but also includes several other 
relatively new and powerful weapons. 
One of these is the M-10, the self-pro- 
pelled 3-inch tank killer. With a long-bar- 
reled rifle of greater velocity than the 75 
on the Sherman, this weapon weighs about 
the same as the medium tank but is con- 
siderably faster. Fort Knox officers de- 
clare that because of superior velocity it 
is a better gun than the larger German 
88-millimeter and can put an armor-pierc- 
ing shell through any German tank, in- 
cluding the Mark VI, from stem to stern. 
But this deadly weapon, like the stubby 
little 75-millimeter self-propelled assault 
gun, is by no means in possession of all 
the armored units. Thus one armored divi- 


sion of fairly early vintage now at the’ 


Desert Training Center did not have the 
gun, nor were the division’s officers well 
oriented in its qualities. In fact, the only 
flat-trajectory artillery in this outfit was 
the 37-millimeter antitank gun, known 
throughout the force as a “peashooter,” 
and the unit was therefore relying for its 
antitank work mainly on the Sherman 
tanks themselves and on lower-velocity 
field artillery such as the M-7—the 105- 
millimeter self-propelled howitzer—which 
is fairly effective when used in direct fire. 

But if the Armored Forces still lack 
their maximum firepower, they are rapidly 
building up the teamwork among their 
component arms which the North African 
fighting proved to be essential. This they 
showed in tactical demonstrations at Fort 
Knox and in the desert. The exercise at 
Fort Knox was typical. Here the basic idea 
in an attack against an enemy with ad- 
vanced forces on Wreckage Ridge and 
stronger establishments on Howard Ridge 
(see pictures) was an assault in waves of 
growing strength. 

These began with reconnaissance units 
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. . . on the basis of a dramatic demonstration at the Armored Force 


and were followed by light tanks using 
their great agility and small target quali- 
ties to cover the approach of the medium 
units; then by the mediums carrying out a 
one-two enveloping movement; and finally 
by the armored infantry. In the whole op- 
eration, the assault forces were aided by 
air bombing and strafing and by field ar- 
tillery, tank destroyers, and smokescreens. 

This was chiefly a firepower exercise. 
though its general characteristics were in 
line with the Armored Forces’ conception 


of their mission to “penetrate or encircle — 


the enemy lines, to create chaos, and de- 
stroy the enemy’s communications.” Ac- 
tually, as many of the commanders know, 
the Armored Forces are just as likely to be 
concerned with pitched. tank battles after 
an infantry break-through, as at Alamein. 
And one way the branch is preparing for 
such combat is by teaching its armored in- 
fantry the job of destroying enemy anti- 
tank positions where these cannot be as- 
saulted by the heavier arms. 

Furthermore, the Armored Forces are 
also concentrating on the necessity of 
fighting their divisions in concentrated 
strength instead of making the mistake of 
overdispersal, as at Kasserine Pass. 


Radar: Besides the magnificent weap- 
ons flowing to the Armored Forces and 
other branches, the Army is also benefiting 
from numerous ingenious devices used in 
actual fighting or in training or both. One 
of these is “radar,” meaning “radio detec- 
tion and ranging”—the amazing electronic 
instrument that spots airplanes scores of 
miles away and is used to provide data for 
fire control for anti-aircraft guns. 

Demonstrated at the big anti-aircraft 
training center at Fort Bliss, near El Paso, 
Texas. radar uses the principle of a radio 
beam that pries the sky with the speed of 
light and bounces back when it hits an 
obstacle such as an airplane. With the 
heam held on the target, information is 
obtained on the plane’s location, speed, di- 
rection, and position at a given 
moment ahead. This data is used to aim a 
battery of 90-millimeter guns so as to syn- 
chronize the butst of the one in the indi- 


cated area with the arrival there of the 
plane. 

Also adapted for use on warships and 
for helping to direct searchlights, radar 
was first used in the Battle of Britain and 
is still largely secret. One of its great ad- 
vantages is that it enables planes to be 
detected and attacked despite fog or dark- 
ness. 

The same post provided another exam- 
ple of ingenuity in the form of a radio-di- 
rected target plane launched by catapult 
and used in aiding short-range anti-aircraft 
gunnery. Illuminated by searchlights in a 
star-speckled sky alive with red tracer bul- 
lets, this little yellow-winged, red-bodied 
aircraft, with a 14-foot wing span and a 
gasoline engine which drives it at 90 miles 
an hour, provided an excellent target for 
.50-caliber machine guns and cannon up to 
40-millimeter. When hit in a vital spot it 
automatically released a parachute and 
floated safely to earth where it was re- 
paired for use again. 


Significance 


The Army is long on enthusiasm, hard 
work, and quality of men and weapons, 
but still short on some types of arms and 
on air-ground coordination—that was the 
dominating impression left by the survey 
of training areas. Probably the gaps in 
weapon supplies should come as no sur- 
prise in view of the statement last month 
by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Chief of 
the Army Service Forces, that the Army 
would not be able to supply all its troops 
with basic equipment until late in 1944. 

One reason for the lag is the fact, often 
overlooked, that this country has had only 
a few years to catch up in munitions-mak- 
ing with other countries which spent years 
in war preparations. Thus, besides such 
wéapons as tank killers, the Army is also 
short on anti-aircraft guns of the highest 
power and is only now going into produc- 
tion with a gun comparable to the Ger- 
man 5-incher. Similarly, because of heavy 
demands for the combat fronts and for 
Lend-Lease, a shortage of some types of 
ammunition was noticeable at some of the 
camps. 
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Headquarters, Fort Knox, Ky. 


But by far ec most serious defect in 
the fighting machine is the almost com- 
plete lack of training in the intensive co- 
ordination of air and ground forces such as 
was developed in the later stages of the 
Tunisian campaign. This is freely admitted 
by officers who are doing their best to im- 
prove the situation. 

The Army, however, is pushing ahead 
with remedial measures, and demonstra- 
tions were shown to another group of jour- 
nalists last week at the recently established 
Army Air Forces School of Applied Tac- 
tics at Orlando, Fla. Here the Army has 
brought together a band of instructors who 
learned their stuff in actual combat and 
pass it on to picked Air Forces men who 
in turn take it to their own units. 

Yet the provision of a growing number 
of skilled instructors cannot make up for 
the lack of tactical planes in many of the 
training areas suitable for air-ground co- 
ordination—a situation also due largely to 
the demands of the combat fronts. Another 
reason for the lag in coordination, accord- 
ing to some Air Forces officers, is that the 
present Air Support Command system is 
neither broad nor flexible enough. 

Under this system, Air Support groups 
are set up and trained as separate units, 
distinct from the Fighter and Bomber 
Commands, and are turned over to the 
Ground Forces on request to carry out 
specific missions. This contrasts with the 
system employed by the British in Africa 
under which practically all fighter, fighter- 
bomber, and medium-bomber types are 
taught ground support in addition to other 
missions. 

This broad training enabled the RAF 
to set up a fighting arm like the Desert 
Air Force which could utilize virtually ‘its 
entire strength in tactical or strategic mis- 
sions, as needed. In Tunisia this sort of 
organization was carried a step farther. 
Brig. Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, deputy 
commander of the Northwest Africa Tac- 
tical Air Force, said last week that the 
experience of North Africa would provide 
, 4 guide for future development. Some such 
goal is undoubtedly the aim of revisions - 
now being made in the American manual. 
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Churchill in the Capitol: In oratory, at lunch, and in the corridors he made a hit with Congress 


- THE NATION - 


Why Beat-Hitler-First Plan 


Stull Governs Allied Strategy 


Churchill Speech to Congress 
Answers ‘Pacific Now’ Critics 


and Pledges Doom to Japan 


The Congress of the United States last 
week got a taste of the British Parlia- 
mentary method—and liked it. A chief of 
government stood before it and as in- 
formally and frankly as possible gave it 
the most informative war summary it had 
yet heard. 

The speaker was not Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. American Presidents, constitutional- 
ly segregated from Congress, seldom have 
a chance to achieve a habit of easy give- 
and-take with the national legislature. The 
speaker was Winston Churchill. The Brit- 
ish Prime Minister treated Congress to a 
show of his skill as an orator and reporter, 
developed in a lifetime of rough-and-tum- 
ble in the House of Commons, including 
two decades as a Cabinet officer and three 
years as Prime Minister obliged to stand 
or fall on his day-to-day ability to explain 
his management of a great war. 


Question: Churchill did even more. 
He threw his weight into a debate that 
had just agitated the American legislators, 


and in effect told some of them off. For 


‘ himself and the President, he faced up to 


a serious challenge: a newly revived insist- 
ence that the next great Allied blow fall 
not upon Germany but upon Japan. 

Sen. Albert B. (Happy) Chandler of 
Kentucky prompted the debate over basic 
Allied strategy. Chandler is a prewar inter- 
ventionist; he supported Mr. Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy long before Pearl Harbor. 
But Chandler is also given to intense 
enthusiasms. 

He acquired the latest last summer 
when as a member of a Senate Military 
Affairs subcommittee he visited Alaska to 
inspect American defenses. 

Convinced that the war against Japan 
was being skimped for the sake of the war 
against Germany and Italy, he nursed this 
enthusiasm with (as he, admitted later) 
the encouragement of certain American 
military leaders. Last Monday he took his 
case to the Senate floor. Egged on by half 
a dozen colleagues (most of them prewar 
isolationist), Chandler argued that the 
beat-Hitler-first strategy might wind up 
with America fighting the Japanese virtu- 
ally alone. 

“Stalin is a realist. Let us be realists, 
too...” he said.-“It is difficult for me 
to believe that the Soviet Union will give 
us any real help against Japan . .. We have 
a right . . . to ask ourselves how much 
fighting spirit the British will put into the 
war against Japan once the pressure of 


immediate danger to Great Britain has 
been removed by the defeat of Germany 
. . . It seems strange to me—and to this 
moment it is unexplained—why, with 
2,000,000 fighting men in India, the Brit- 
ish have apparently not so far made a 
determined effort to. open the Burma 
Road.” 

To a people thirsting to avenge Pearl 
Harbor—even more than to punish the 
Nazis for their crimes in Europe—Chan- 
dler’s words struck home. He admitted he 
had timed them for President Roosevelt’s 
strategy talks with the British Prime Min- 
ister. But at his Tuesday press conference 
the President brushed the issue aside: He 
would not comment on the speech because 
he knew the facts. That put it up to 
Churchill in the address Congress had in- 
vited him to make Wednesday. 


Answers: The Prime Minister’s speech 
had the answers. He joked grimly; Marshal 
Wavell and other Far Eastern command- 
ers had not come to Washington, Churchill 
said, “to concern themselves about im- 
proving the health and happiness of the 
Mikado of Japan.” He indulged his flair 
for insulting the Fiihrer; this time Church- 
ill scorned him as “Corporal Hitler.” He 
tossed in interesting trivia; in Africa the 
British had agreed to call lorries trucks, 
while the Americans responded by calling 
gasoline petrol. 

More important, Churchill outlined 
clearly the reasons that had dictated the 


- beat-Hitler-first strategy: 


q “While the defeat of Japan would not 
mean the defeat of Germany, the defeat 
of Germany would infallibly mean the de- 
feat of Japan.” 


{ “Not for one moment must we forget 
that the main burden of the war on land is 
still being borne by the Russian Army ... 
Hitler is reserving his supreme gambler’s 
throw for a third attempt to break the 





E’VE NEVER HEARD of a dog 

who actually did this, but... 
Our idea of the smartest pup in the 
world would be one who could 
carry his master’s cocktail invita- 
tions to neighbors’ homes. 


All he’d have to do would be to 
carry four red roses, trot up to the 


door and wag his tail. 


The neighbors—if they’re the 
kind of friends we think they are— 
would know this meant: “Come on 
over for cocktails—magnificent, 
soul-satisfying cocktails made with 
the world’s most glorious whiskey 
...- Four Roses!” 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 





A fashion show in the-8th floor salon — 
and in four street windows at the same 
time! This is not a store manager’s dream, 
but one way that television will serve, 
once the war is won. 

It is not at all impossible that special 
television equipment will be developed 
for important uses in stores, factories, 
trains, schools —as well as homes. 

This must wait, of course, for peace. 
Today all of Farnsworth’s research, all 
of the skill and experience and knowl- 
edge gained through 16 years of devel- 
opment and manufacture, are devoted 
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to making -superlative equipment for 
America’s fighting men. 

We cannot tell you much about this 
equipment — but we can say that prog- 
ress is great. The radio and phonograph- 
radio you buy from Farnsworth tomor- 
row will reflect the advances being made 
today. So will the telecasting equip- 
ment we will be ready to furnish the 
studios in your locality. So, too, will the 
special television devices for industrial 
and educational purposes. 

From the Farnsworth laboratories, in 


the past, have come many of the great 


FARNSWORTH 


Manufacturers of Radic and Television Transmitters and Receivers: Aircraft Radio Equipment; the 
Farnsworth Dissector Tube; the Capohart, the 


discoveries which make electronic tele- 
vision a living reality. From Farnsworth, 
in the peacetime world of the future, 
will come a television receiving set for 
your home — ready, at the touch of a 
switch, to let you see the news and 
laughter, the art and science, of the 
world. 

You can help bring that day of peace 
nearer—by buying today the War Bonds 
that are so vital to Victory. 


Ghar —, 


Faraswerth Television & Radio Corporation, Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
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heart and spirit and destroy the armed 
forces of the mighty nation which he has 
already twice assaulted in vain . . . We 
must do everything in our power that is 
sensible and practicable to take more of 
the weight off Russia in 1943.” 


q “Our air offensive is forcing Germany to 
withdraw an ever-larger proportion of its 
war making capacity from the fighting 
fronts” (see page 19). 


qLet no one suggest that we British 
have not at least as great an interest as 
the United States in the unstinting and 
relentless waging of war against Japan. 
And I am here to tell you that we will 
wage that war side by side with you in 
accordance with the best strategic employ- 
ment of our forces, while there is breath 
in our bodies and while blood flows through 
our veins.” : 


q “If all that was necessary was for an 
order to be given to the great armies stand- 
ing ready in India to march toward the 
Rising Sun and open the Burma Road, 
that order would be given this afternoon. 
The matter is, however, somewhat more 
complicated . . . by what your military 
men call the science of logistics [transport 
and supply].” 


q “The utmost good will . . . is required 
from everyone participating in our discus- 
sions. The intricate adjustments can only 
be made by discussion between men who 
know all the facts and who are and can be 


held accountable for success or failure. . 


Lots of people can make good plans for 
winning the war, if they have not got to 
carry them out.” 


Thus Churchill dealt with Chandler and 
his supporters: Allied councils would make 
the decisions and stand by them. As he 


left the House chamber the congressmen, 
who had sat most attentively throughout 
his. address, stood and roared approval.* 

After the speech the Prime Minister had 
lunch with legislators in the Capitol. Ac- 
customed to tightly rationed British meals, 
he thought the lunch was over before the 
main course (creamed chicken) arrived. In 
a corridor he dropped his cigar and almost 
bumped heads with Rep. Sol Bloom of 
New York when both stooped to pick it 
up; Churchill retrieved it. In the plaza 
outside, he proved himself a good politi- 
cian by ducking his guards, walking toward 
the crowd, and twirling his hat on the 
end of his stick in greeting. 

At a press conference two day later, 
President Roosevelt confirmed a disclosure 
Churchill had made during his speech: the 
fact that the United States had taken 
major responsibility to date for the Pacific 
front, and that most of our forces had been 
deployed there. Mr. Roosevelt said half of 
our air forces overseas were arrayed against 
the Japanese. Obviously, a proportion of 
the Navy was at work in that area, too. 


Significance 


Senator Chandler was playing no lone 
hand in his assault on the beat-Hitler- 
first strategy. Some military men feel the 
same way on some aspects of the problem 
—though few would accept every propo- 
sition Chandler advanced (see Washington 
Tides). By tradition Navy thinking has 
always focused on the Pacific and Japan. 





*They cheered even louder for the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor, sitting in the President’s 
gallery. The Duchess listened to Churchill with 
a frown of concentration; the Duke seemed 
bored and fidgeted with his tie. Later he called 
the speech, “wonderful, simply wonderful,” 
adding: “Winnie is great at those things.” 





Churchill’s visit brought Anglo-American staffs together in Washington to plot new war moves 
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And Army men assigned to the South Pa- 
cific and Far East naturally see most 
clearly the problems involved in carrying 
out their own jobs. 

But President Roosevelt, Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill, and their chief aides must 
look at the over-all picture. And the out- 
standing facts in that picture are that (1) 


. we are not now equipped to wage simul- 


taneous all-out offensives in both- Europe 
and the Orient; (2) the assault on Ger- 
many must not be delayed, and (3) any 
full-steam drive against Japan must wait, 
though that theater will receive attention. 

For the strategists disagree strongly with 
Chandler’s basic thesis—the belief that 
Germany is now locked within a “ring of 
steel.” They hope Russia can withstand 
another Nazi offensive this summer, but 
they can’t be sure. If they gambled on it 
and lost, the consequences might be catas- 
trophic: Germany might break out into 
Asia and prolong the war indefinitely. 
Moreover, Russia and Britain are now at 
the peaks of their strength. It’s because of 
these factors that the strategists are con- 
vinced the time to help them beat Hitler 
with maximum American aid is now. 

On the question of Russian aid to the 
United States in the ultimate attack on 
Japan, military leaders themselves wish 
they knew all the answers. The consensus 
is that after the defeat of Germany the 
Soviet won’t be able to help on a large 
scale for some time. But note that the 
Japanese and Russians are traditional ene- 
mies. And Stalin might welcome a chance 
to grab a first-rate warm-water port in the 
Pacific (say Jap-held Port Arthur, rated 
as better than Vladivostok) . 

As for the British, their efforts in Burma 
were a major topic in the strategy talks in 
Washington last week. The “logistics” 
Churchill mentioned were problems nat 





At left of table from front to back, Americans—General McNarney, General Marshall, General Deane, Admiral Leahy, Admiral King, Colo- 
nel Vittrup. At right of table from back to front, Britons—General Ismay, Admiral Pound, General Brooke, Air Marshal Portal, Field Mar- 





shall Dill, Brigadier Redman, Commander Coleridge. 


BORE TELESCOPE with strong interior light 
provides “SEE-ABILITY”, permitting inspec- 
tor to examine inside of gun tube. 


NOT ONLY MORE GUNS, but better guns, are 
coming out of the arsenals of democracy. Better 
workmanship, greater accuracy are possible because 
of better “See-ability” over the lathes, boring ma- 
chines, drills, and inspection benches. 


Through its knowledge of modern lighting, Westing- 
house is contributing daily to improved ‘‘See-ability” 
in our war plants. Knowing that the heart of good 
lighting is the lamp, Westinghouse has steadily 
improved quality. Today Westinghouse fluorescent 
lamps are brighter than ever, and they stay bright 
from end to end. 








IN MODERN GUNS accuracy is checked at every step in manufacture. “SEE- 
ABILITY” aids these close inspections. 


Conserve... Use lamps 
where “SEE-ABILITY” counts most! 


To provide the “See-ability” needed in war factories, millions of 
Westinghouse Mazda lamps are required. And to make these lamps 
we must draw upon limited supplies of tungsten, copper, nickel, and 
other critical materials. That is why we ask you to conserve lamps. 
And to be sure you are getting the most from your present lighting; 
(1) keep lamps and fixtures clean; (2) properly position all lighting; 
(3) check your lighting system. Your local power company will be 
glad to help you. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


ACCURACY IN testing, grinding, machining, 
assembling, and hundreds of other operations 
depend on “SEE-ABILITY.” 


JUST, OFF THE PRESS! 32 page book, “SIGHT 
FOR VICTORY,” prepared by National Better 
Light—Better Sight Bureau. Designed to be pre- 
sented by lighting men to every war plant in 
America. Includes valuable check forms for com- 
prehensive “SEE-ABILITY” analyses. Ask your 
local lighting company representative for your 
copy or write Westinghouse today, 
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Britain’s Pacific Commitment 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


By now President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, with the ad- 
vice of their chiefs of staff, probably 
have made the major decisions which 
will govern American-British strategy 
during the remainder of 1943 and early 
1944. History will appraise the wisdom 
of their judgment. But one elementary 
point deserves to be emphasized now. 
The United States and Great Britain 
are the only two great powers which are 
fighting a. worldwide war. Germany is 
not. Japan is not. Russia is not. The 
United States and Britain are the only 
great military nations committed to 
victory in both Europe and the Pacific. 

Britain’s commitment does not rest 


~ on the word of a Prime Minister. It 


would not rest on a resolution of Parlia- 
ment, which Mr. Churchill proposed at 
Casablanca and Mr. Roosevelt rejected 
because he knew. it ‘was superfluous. It 
rests upon Britain’s vital interest in the 
preservation of the commonwealth and 
the empire. 

It is possible, of course, that a war- 
weary Britain might lose sight of its 
vital interest in the defeat of Japan. 
But such lack of vision is inconceivable 
on the part of the arch-imperialist, 
Winston Churchill. When he said, in 
March, that Britain would partially 
demobilize after the defeat of Germany, 
he spoke only the bald truth. The home 
defenses of Britain no longer will be 
needed. And if Chinese troops are 
effectively used, not all the British 
ground forces now prepared for over- 
seas or cross-Channel fighting will be 
needed. Likewise, a considerable part 


| of the American Army will not be 


needed. Mr. Churchill was saying only 
what officials of our War Production 
Board and other Washington agencies 
have said: that when Germany is de- 
feated, a partial reconversion of Ameri- 
can industry can begin. 


Britain’s direct iriterest in the de- 
feat of Japan must be emphasized be- 


‘canse it is so frequently ignored by 


critics of the Roosevelt-Churchill strate- 
gy. It was ignored, for example, in 
Senator Chandler’s speech last week. 
That speech contained enough truth to 
be accepted in many quarters as a 
reflection of the thinking of “high 
officers” of the American Army and 
Navy. It was not an accurate reflection. 
It was a mixture of sundry criticism 
and misgivings, some military in origin, 
some political. 


Chandler’s speech was based on the 
supposition that Germany is now surely 
contained. This confidence is not shared 
by high-ranking strategists. They be- 
lieve that Germany can still launch 
another powerful offensive. As Mr. 
Churchill said, they expect it to be 
flung against Russia. Chandler dwelt on 
the heavy cost and difficulty of an 
offensive launched from Britain across 
the Channel through the Low Countries 
and France. 

Germany can be damaged by other 
means than a cross-Channel offensive 
by strategic bombings or by drives up 
through the Balkans and Adriatic, by 
way of Norway, and by Southern France. 
None of these routes is the most direct 
geographically to the heart of German 
power. But the decisive battles of history 
often have been won at a distance from 
the stronghold of either adversary. 

We know from his record in the last 
war, as well as in this one, that Mr. 
Churchill is not an advocate of the 
simple frontal attack. He is a master 
of war by maneuver and surprise. Mr. 
Roosevelt in this respect thinks like 
Mr. Churchill. 


Among the top-ranking strategists 
the real argument has not been whether 
to defeat the Germans-or the Japanese 
first. It has centered on what should be 
done in China and Burma during the 
next eight months. This has not been 
a simple division of opinion between 
British and Americans. One American, 
Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, an air- 
man, has views which are at odds with 
those of another American, Lt. Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell, a ground-forces 
man. General Stilwell has been sharply 
at odds with Marshal Wavell, British 
commander-in-chief in India. - Despite 
his brilliant victory over the Italians in 
Egypt and Libya, Wavell is an extreme- 
ly cautious man who tends to. dwell on 
obstacles. 

The problem before the American- 
British High Commands has been how 
best to combine increasing pressure on 
Japan with increasing pressure on Ger- 
many between now and the end of 
this year. Whatever the differences in 
professional judgment, this decision is 
being, or has been, made by men who 
are committed, by the vital interests 
of the nations they represent, to victory 
against both enemies. We may be sure, 
therefore, that every factor has been 
weighed with this purpose in view. 
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easily solved: They stem from shipping 
shortages, lack of equipment and well. 
trained British officers for the 2,000,000. 
man Indian Army, and now the monsoons 
that will last until October. The question 
before the strategists is whether logistics 


can be worked out in time to launch an > 


offensive in the fall or later. Similar diffi- 
culties beset a stepped-up air offensive 
from China. 

At any rate, the Far East will not be 
neglected. The Japanese will be harassed 
from the Aleutians to New Guinea—and 
more so as American war production 
mounts. Last week, for example, the Japa- 
nese got a good idea of what the future 
holds for them on this score: Almost cas- 
ually, the House approved 360 to 0 a rec- 
ord $29,000,000,000 appropriation for the 
Navy, it rushed through a new $6,000,000, 
000 appropriation for Lend-Lease; and 
President Roosevelt sent to Congress a 
record $71,000,000,000 appropriation re- 
quest for the Army in 1944. ; 


Hot Springs Heat 
News Rationed at Parley, 
So Reporters Beat Bushes 


It had the makings of a brilliant con- 
ference: There were 500 delegates, techni- 
cians, and advisers, gathered together 
from 44 far-flung United Nations and co 
operating countries. They gathered in the 
magnificent setting of the Homestead Ho- 
tel in Hot Springs, Va. They had been 
summoned for a vital mission—to plan 
worldwide postwar freedom from want 
through proper food production and dis- 
tribution. And their deliberations had a 
tailormade role—pace-setter for future 
postwar United Nations meetings, even 
the peace parley itself. 

But press coverage of the start of the 
food conference last week made it look 
more like a three-ringed circus than a 
serious international meeting of minds. 
Public attention focused not so much on 
freedom from want as on freedom of the 
press—or lack of it. 


Press: The Administration had _re- 
fused to relax its original restrictions bar- 
ring reporters from the hotel—restrictions 
intended, it was explained, to assure the 
free and uninhibited exchange of ideas by 
delegates, prevention of seepage of in- 
formation valuable to the enemy, and pro- 
tection of delegates from spies, saboteurs, 
and crackpots. The Administration had 
granted a few minor concessions: hand- 
outs from Michael J. McDermott, gray- 
haired veteran press liaison officer of the 
State Department, and press conferences 
both by Judge Marvin Jones, Texas-born 
farm expert and permanent conference 
chairman, and by any delegates willing 
to stroll out of hotel ‘bounds into button- 
holing reach of the newsmen. 

Piqued at having to get their news sec- 
ondhand—in addition to being physically 
barred by a full company of military po 
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“But I did want to see you so! 


“Your telegram was almost as good as 
news that the war had ended. It’s kinda 
crumpled now, because it spent the night 
underneath my pillow. 


“I tried frantically to make it, but the 
plane was completely sold out and the 
only train that would make it in time was 
all-Pullman and every berth was taken. 
The railroad and Pullman people were 
wonderful about trying to help me, but 
they just couldn’t get me on it. 


“There was always a chance, they said, 
of a last minute cancellation, so I even 
Packed up and went to the station.. And 
Bill, I prayed, But nothing was turned in. 


And my heart sank as deep as an anchor 
when I had to send that wire. 





“Oh, Bill, ic would have been heavenly. 
A whole 24 hours together! Why, that’s 
almost as much gs we had for our honey- 
moon before you went to sea. 


“It’s hard, dear, desperately hard, not 
to cry—just a little bit—even though you 
told me the Navy never does. But I prom- 
ise to smile all day Sunday, pretending 
I’m with you. And you smile, too, darling 
—please, please do—and don’t let it spoil 
your leave, Just one of those things that 
can’t be helped, I guess, ‘with the war 
making travel so heavy. . 


“But I'll always wonder— 


“Was there someone who had reserva- 
tions on that train—someone who could- 
n’t go and didn't give up the space? Only a 
very thoughtless person would do that 
thtse days, Bill, but if it did happen—if 
there was a wasted bed on the train that 
went without me— 


* * * 


You never know how important the space 
that you can't use may be to someone else. 
So please cancel reservations promptly when 
plans change. 


To avoid wasting accommodations, we must 
have your cooperation because passenger 
travel is the heaviest in history and an aver- 
age of almost 30,000 troops a night now 


Go FULLIIAN 


Buy Wear Bonds end Stamps REGULARLY! 
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lice and restricted to headquarters in the 
commodious Casino 50 feet away from 
the hotel proper—the 45 newspapermen 
sent to cover the meeting retaliated in 
kind. They loaded their dispatches with 
solemn Baedeker’s guides to Hot Springs 
and a choice collection of trivia: 


The menu for the freedom-from-want 
delegates’ dinner preceding the opening 
plenary session included crabmeat cock- 
tail Panama, Maine lobster in casserole 
Newburg, fresh shad roe sauté meuniére, 
roast guinea hen with currant jelly, orange 
wine cake @ la mode, pistachio ice cream 
. . . Virginia relaxed its liquor-ration rules 
to permit importation of 50 cases of 
Scotch, 20 of Bourbon, 10. of rye, 10 of 
gin, 6 of vermouth, 2 of brandy, and 2 
of assorted cocktails . . . Yelma Deressa, 
head of the Ethiopian delegation, paid his 
expenses with American currency obtained 
in exchange for 2 quarts of ancient Brit- 
ish gold sovereigns flown across the Atlantic 
in battered valises. 


George Dixon, ace ribber of The New 
York Daily News, poked fun at the con- 


ference for three days, then got a message 
from his managing editor suggesting that 
his copy also “include a few facts.” Dixon 
then reported: “One of our oldest and 
dearest friends is to be a major topic at 
the conclave.” The authority for this, he 
said, was Judge Jones, who announced 
that it might be necessary to deal “on a 
temporary basis with Gluts.” Dixon wrote: 
“We wrestled with this for hours, then 
the solution dawned. We are in a position 
to explain that Judge Jones probably mis- 
spelled the name in the confusion, that the 
‘Gluts’ he was referring to was none other 
than our boyhood chum, good old Joe 
Glutz.” There wasn’t, Dixon moaned, much 
other news. 

Another newspaperman took a blacker 
view of the matter. Moses Koenigsberg, 
of unrationed proportions and newspaper 
connections (The Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Indianapolis Star, and Gannett newspa- 
pers), demanded his “constitutional rights” 
in a letter to President Roosevelt. Up to 
Thursday he had not filed a line of copy: 
“I can’t trust my self-restraint.” A press- 
association man, when asked if he also 


Associated Press 


Reporter Moses Koenigsberg (right) blistered Chairman Marvin Jones .. . 


Associated Press 





shared Koenigsberg’s wrath, quickly re. 
plied: “Hell, no. I’m not crusading against 
a fourth term.” 


Reaction: Beyond Hot Springs, re 
action was equally vivid. H. I. Phillips, 
witty columnist of The New York Sun, 
retaliated with a series of imaginary com- 
muniqués from the conference front: “A 
group [of correspondents] attempted to 
storm Judge Jones Heights . . . but were 
repulsed . . . Several correspondents got 
close to a United Nations delegate through 
skillful use of tanks and half-tracks but 
were driven back by double talk . . . The 
going is hard, but the newspapermen have 
announced they will fight. in the hills, on 
the golf course and in the dog wagons. 

Editorial columns chimed in with a 
chorus of nonpartisan resentment. The 
stanchly pro-Administration New York 
Post acidly captioned a photo of the meet- 
ing: “Eintritt Strictly Verboten (Entrance 
Strictly Forbidden) .” The Hearst papers 
fulminated against “this atmosphere of 
star-chamber, which is in the pattern of 
European and Asiatic diplomacy.” 

In token of growing Congressional 
watchfulness, Rep. Fred Bradley of Mich- 
igan drove from Washington to the Vir- 
ginia resort, arriving unheralded to warm: 
“There’s going to be no international 
WPA put over on this country while it’s 
not looking.” 

Simultaneously, in what reporters in- 
terpreted as a face-saving gesture, Judge 
Jones relaxed the press ban to the ex- 
tent of permitting entry into the hotel's 
public rooms from 6 to 9 every evening— 
when no committee meets. But Jones “sug- 
gested” that newsmen decline invitations 
to visit delegates in their rooms. 


Parley: But behind the smokescreea 
of criticism the delegates’ first week of 
work went on quietly. The Americans 
proposed a permanent international com- 
mission on food and related problems; the 
Australians suggested a similar body with 
power to aid backward nations financially. 
The Chinese and the Dutch endorsed the 
international-agency idea. The British of- 
fered a nine-point program including gov- 


. . as newsmen ran up against military police at the Hot Springs food conference 
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Now don’t get us wrong, Sergeant 
Henderson. We know you're fighting 
muck and fatigue and Jerries and Japs 
for something bigger than the privilege 
of playing golf. But it’s freedom to 
work where you want, and play 
when you want, that the golf ball 
stands for. 


And that diesel unit that provides your 
transmitter’s juice is built to fight side- 
by-side with you. With the same Ameri- 
can ruggedness you have. The same 
brute strength to keep going, in spite of 
hell and high water. But its plans for 
the future are different from yours. 


When the time comes for you to ease 
up, and enjoy life with all that a free 
world can give you, our engines are 
going to work harder than ever. Shoul- 
dering loads. Spreading electric lighting 
and transportation. Working long en- 
gine-weeks, so there may be shorter 
man-weeks. 


Take our word for our part of it, Sergeant 
—that drop of magic called diesel en- 
gine fuel oil is going to help make the 
world of tomorrow a world worth fight- 
ing for. Rogers Diesel and Aircraft 
Corporation, 1120 Leggett Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. Divisions: Hill Diesel Engine 
Company; The Edwards Company, 
Edwards Aircraft Products, Inc.,; Ideal 
Power Lawn Mower Co. 
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Railway yards and houses went to sea tn Peru, Ind., floods 


ernment subsidy of milk production, free 
distribution of foodstuffs where needed to 
maintain minimum nutritional standards, 
and an international food reserve. 

The Russians brought up the subject 
of wartime food relief—particularly for 
the Red Army and the Russian people. 
This brought hurried assurances by trou- 
ble-shooting Assistant Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, who promised that though 
Hot Springs must deal with the postwar 
period, a second conference “very soon” 
would take up the more immediate food 
problems of wartime. On Monday the 
Soviet delegation then made a statement 
on their country’s postwar food needs: 
long-term credits to help restore Soviet 
agriculture and food imports to feed “the 
looted and improverished” population of 
sections overrun by the Nazis. 


Postman Rang Twice 


The Towa towns of Shenandoah and 
Red Oak were beginning to dread the 
approach of the mailman. In the weeks 
following Feb. 17, when the Nazis broke 
through in Central Tunisia and cut off 
several American units, the gray-clad mes- 
senger was a frequent visitor, bringing 
written confirmation of hasty War De- 
partment telegrams with the dreaded 
words: “Missing in action.” He came to 
87 homes in Shenandoah (population, 
6,846) and to 26 in Red Oak (population, 
5,768). The war appeared to have hit 
Shenandoah and Red Oak. 

But lately. the postman has been de- 
livering new letters from the War De- 
partment, this time bringing joy instead 
of sorrow. By last week, all but one of the 
$7 members of the former Shenandoah 
National Guard unit, listed earlier as miss- 
ing in action, had been reported prisoners 
of Germany or-Italy. And of the 26 sol- 
diers from Red Oak, 24 were reported 
prisoners. Springtime in Shenandoah and 
Red Oak wasn’t so grim after all. 


The Rains Came 


Flooding Much of the Midwest, 
They Cap Bad Farm Weather 


The worst floodwaters in 30 years raged 
through the Midwest last week. About 
100,000 persons fled their homes; property 
damage was estimated at more than 
$5,000,000. A break in the Big Inch 
Texas-Illinois pipeline near the rampag- 
ing Arkansas River halted the eastward 
flow of precious oil (see page 42). Some 
war plants, with their basements overrun, 
shut down. 

But the heaviest long-range blow fell 
on the nation’s food-production hopes. 
About 3,000,000 acres of rich bottom land 
in America’s breadbasket lay soaking and 
useless under huge inland lakes formed 
by the swollen Arkansas, Wabash, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, and other rivers. About 
half a million acres of wheat and oat 
crops, garden truck, and fruit orchards 
were counted a total loss. Field work was 
at a standstill; corn planting was as much 
as a month behind schedule. 

The flood capped as luckless a stretch 
of weather as ever dogged a food-produc- 
ing nation: freezes, cold snaps, record 
droughts, abnormal lack of rainfall, cool- 
ness continued well into the spring, and 
enormous variability from week to week 
(what the Weather Bureau sedately 
termed “temperature anomalies”). 

In the South late frosts hurt fruit crops, 
early vegetables, and cotton. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest winter kill caused heavy 
abandonment of winter wheat. The late 
spring in the Great Plains brought slew 
growth to pasture and hay crops—which 
in turn threatened a shortage of livestock 
feed and milk and dairy products. In 
the Northeast and along the Atlantic Sea- 
board continued cold weather and dry- 
ness slowed truck crops. Drought and 
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dust storms in the Southwest threatened 


all crops. 


Last week’s stormy weather did bring 
relief to some areas. In the Northwest 


it gave a favorable start to spring wheat 


and improved pasture lands. In the East 
it helped truck-garden crops. But the . 
Southwest remained too dry, the West too 


cold. In the sopping-wet farm belt itself, 


farmers faced a race with time. Even if 
the rains should ease in time to permit a 
sprint in June planting, the question still 
loomed whether these crops would come 
up in time to escape early fall frosts. 


Economic Warfare 


From Bits of Shells and Tanks 
Enemy Scarcities Are Detected 


Though Washington is 6,700 miles from 
Japan and 4,000 from Germany, one group 
of men in the capital functions as if it 
were actually with the enemy camp and 
spying out Hitler’s and Tojo’s best kept 
secrets. By making a few passes in a lab- 
oratory, or working out some figures at a 
desk, these men can make positive state- 
ments about what is going well or ill with 
Axis production, saying: “Japan is lacking 
machine tools for making engines” or: 
“The German steel industry is short of 
manpower.” 

The group is the captured enemy ma- 
tériel unit of the Board of Economic War- 
fare’s economic intelligence division. As 
part of the board’s battle on the eco- 
homic front, the unit’s engineers and ex- 
perts scientifically analyze reports and 
articles picked up on the battle fronts by 
the Army and Navy. If these men feel that 
further analysis will reveal more pertinent 
information, they have the cooperation 
of private laboratories of large industries 
such as Firestone and the du Pont con- 
pany. Last week NEwsweEex was given 
the first press look-in on how the unit 
operates. . 

The unit’s work is a difficult and con- 
tinuing process. It is the constant search 
for the unusual, anything off-standard, that 
gives the “clues” to the enemy’s economic 
position. This kind of work lies behind 
such BEW enterprises as orders to agents 
in Spain or South America to buy up all 
available supplies of copper and zinc, to 
keep them out of Axis hands. 

For among the board’s sources of in- 
formation indicating that the enemy needs 
such metals may be German shells which 
use ersatz on the powder rotating bands 
instead of copper or Italian shotgun am- 
munition which has aluminum substituted 
for brass. Also, shells with defects which 
could have been caused only by sabotage 
bear out stories of subversive activities in 
enemy factories—sabotage by: the workers 
and by the inspector who passed the anti- 
tank shells. 

The unit also examines markings on all 
captured equipment. Over a period of time 
these may show that a certain plant in 





“Within the hour” through and Wirephoto 
you SEE the news happen 


A“hot news” photograph is wrap- 
ped around a cylinder, locked in 
a machine about the size of your 
cabinet radio. The flick of a switch, 
and the cylinder begins to turn. 


The same switch starts similar 
cylinders, each with a wrapping of 
photographic film, in scores of 
other cities, where newspapers use 
the Wirephoto service. 


In the sending machine, a ray of 
light illuminates a tiny path around 
the spinning cylinder. Over and 
over, 200 turns to an inch. Reflected 
from the picture, this light is con- 
verted into electrical impulses. 


In each receiving machine, these 
impulses are changed back into 
light... focused through a power- 
ful lens to a pinpoint path around 
the film. Thus exposed, the film 


becomes a negative of the picture 
in the sending machine. 


“EXTRA! EXTRA!”. . . If the event 
is big enough, and censorship per- 
mits, “within the hour” you see in 
your home paper a photograph 
snapped hundreds or thousands of 
miles away. 


Associated Press Wirephoto, with 
Kodak’s help, within a few short 
years has brought the electrical 
transmission of photographs from 
comparative crudity to its present 
near-perfection. 


KODAK’S PART WAS... 
to produce a photographic film with 
qualities unlike any other, which 


would “process” in a fraction of the 
usual time... and a lens of suffi- 
cient power to focus faint grada- 
tions of light on a pinpoint of spin- 
ning film, with complete fidelity. 

Portable sending machines, the 
size of a suitcase, have been per- 
fected —can transmit a photograph 
or map over any telephone or radio 
transmitter. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN IN 
FIGHTING A WAR? News pictures 
for us at home, of course. Plus a 
vital new “time” factor in strategy 
—the ability of those in our Com- 
mand, with today’s battle scenes 
and maps before their eyes, to direct 
now the next movements of troops 
and ships and planes... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human seaiadine through Photography 
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Germany is manufacturing so many planes 
a month or a factory in Japanese posses- 
sion is making torpedoes. This is a boon.to 
the air forces in making up their minds 
about what targets to hit. 

For example, the name, exact location, 
size, and production capacity of a planta- 
tion supplying Japan—and through Japan, 
Germany—was gotten from some pieces of 
crepe rubber picked up from a Japanese 
blockade runner after it was sunk by the 
Allies. With that knowledge, plans can be 
made to stop this source of rubber supply. 
Again, a Japanese soldier’s compressed ra- 
tion of fish meal (sardines), bread, sugar, 
and pickled plums indicates the possibility 
of a Japanese shortage of civilian food sup- 
plies and fertilizer—two uses to which the 
Japanese have devoted great quantities of 
sardines. 

Like the scientist who painstakingly 
constructs from a pile of bones a complete 
animal, so the experts at BEW gradually 
construct from bullets, planes, rubber. 
clothing, food, pieces of shrapnel, medi- 
cine, and small amounts of oil or gasoline 
a picture of the enemy’s ability to fight 
the war—on the battlefield and in the 
factories and plants. 


Jamaica Ginger 


Whispers told of a hell ship aboard 
which 4,000 Jamaican workers bound for 


farm jobs in this country were herded into’ 


quarters built for 1,900, deprived of water, 
and fed short rations on a three-day trip 
from the British West Indies to New Or- 
leans. One thirst-crazed Jamaican, they 
reported, went berserk and jumped over- 
board. 

Disturbed lest the story upset arrange- 
ments made to recruit Jamaican, Baha- 
mian, and Mexican labor for the manpower 
shortage, the War Food Administration 
last week released the facts. 

Two ships left Jamaica early in May, 
the report declared, with the vanguard of 
an expected 10,000 to 15.000 laborers. The 
smaller carried 400 passengers and made a 
pleasant, uneventful trip. The larger, ad- 
mittedly overcrowded, carried 4,000. Over- 
seers were scarce and shipboard discipline 
nil. The Jamaicans overtaxed the plumb- 
ing (few had ever seen it before) and had 
hose fights with water reserved in the 
ship’s tanks for drinking and washing. 
Water ran short. Food ran short too: one 
day 5,000 meals were served to 4,000 peo- 
ple—indicating that some had eaten twice. 
One man did go overboard—accidentally. 
the War Food Administration declared. 

Of the Jamaicans involved, about half 
are still in a government-operated camp 
on the East Coast waiting to be docu- 
mented and fingerprinted. The rest have 
already gone to work at prevailing wages 
on truck farms in New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, and Michigan. More workers will fol- 
low them from Jamaica: they’ve proved 
themselves satisfactory workers. Ninety 
per cent of their pay will be given them as 
they earn it, and the other 10 per cent re- 
served for them until they go home. 





Home Dehydrators 


Government Plans for 100,000 
If It Can Get Metals for Them 


A little matter of 50 to 70 tons of steel, 
copper, and copper-base alloys last week 
lay between the American housewife .and 
a new kitchen gadget designed to make 
food-saving history: a home-size dehydra- 
tor to preserve food by a process long 
used by the armed forces to save ship- 
ping space overseas. 

While a Senate agriculture subcommit- 


i _ 
Home dehydrator: Bulbs do it 


tee tried to decide which strategic-mate- 
rials pool—that of the War Production 
Board or the War Food Administration— 
should release the critical metals needed 
for 100,000 such dehydrators, plans pro- 
gressed for their commercial sale at prices 
ranging from $20 to $30 apiece. 

Of the lot. 30,000 will be built on lines 
designed by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and the University of Tennessee’s 
Agricultural Experiment Station and will 
be sold in the ten Southeastern States. 
where the TVA has been instructing farm- 
ers in their use. The other 70,000, designed 
by electric companies and farm colleges. 
will be merchandized elsewhere after of- 
ficial approval. 

The TVA dehydrator is an insulated 
wooden cabinet with a 1-bushel capacity. 
Inside are eight glass trays to hold food- 
stuffs, five 200-watt electric bulbs to pro- 
vide the heat, and an electric fan to cir- 
culate hot air over the trays. The food is 
blanched (pre-cooked) and placed on the 
trays. The full force of the air and heat 
(for varying times at varying tempera- 
tures, depending on the food) is turned 
on, driving out the moisture. The dehy- 
drated food emerges one-tenth its original 
size. Though its appearance may be brit- 
tle (in the case of potatoes), greenish- 
black (green snap beans), hard and 
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wrinkled (soybeans) , or pliable and leath- 
ery (peaches) , the food can be “refreshed” 
for the table by adding water, soaking, 
and recooking. 

One of the dehydrator’s biggest advan- 
tages over home canning for food preserva- 
tion is the fact that dehydrated foods re- 
quire no sugar, glass jars, rubber seals, 
aluminum pressure cookers, or other scarce 
accessories. They can be stored in heat- 
sealed paper bags or other closed, but not 
necessarily airtight, containers. The TVA 
estimates that 100,000 dehydrators used 
during 77 crop-harvesting days from early 
May through October, could preserve 76, 
500 tons of fruits and vegetables that 
would otherwise be wasted by Victory 
gardeners lacking elaborate canning facili- 
ties. 


Whither Taxes? 


The Senate-House conferees on pay-as- 
you-go taxes wound up last week with 
only their patience taxed. Three days 
of fruitless sessions had followed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s notes to Chairman Walter 
F. George of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and Chairman Robert L. Dough- 
ton of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in which the President cannily 
doomed the Rum! plan by stating that 
he couldn’t “acquiesce” to any tax measure 
calling for forgiveness of a whole year's 
tithe. 

Thus stymied, just when it had looked 
as if everything were rosy for the Runl 
plan, the conferees settled down wearily 
to a task which then was twofold: They 
had not only to agree on a new bill among 
themselves but also make sure it was one 
the President wouldn’t veto. 

By last Saturday they had done only 
one thing: They barred the Treasury De- 
partment tax experts from their sessions 
in an unexplained move. What this ac- 
complished was questionable, since the 
conferees ended the week’s meetings still 
at stalemate. 


Fourth Term Straws 


Growing convictio that President Roose- 
velt can have the Democratic nomination 
for 1944 if he wants it got a further boost 
from a Gallup poll last week. A survey 
asking Democratic voters who would be 
their party choice for the White House 
drew these replies: Roosevelt, 79 per cent, 
Wallace, 8. Farley, 5, McNutt, 4, Douglas, 
2, Byrnes, 1, and Winant, 1. 

In marked contrast, Republican voters’ 
answers on their preferred choice showed 
that the Republican candidacy question 
has by no means jelled. Dewey, who led, 
got 38 per cent of the GOP votes (see 
Perspective) , Willkie, 28, MacArthur, 17, 
Bricker, 8, Stassen, 7, Saltonstall, 1, and 
Warren, 1. 

A second Gallup poll this week asked 
voters which of two hypothetical tickets 
they would support next year: the current 
team of Roosevelt and Wallace, or a Re 
publican combination of Dewey for Presi- 















































The City Farmer discovers the FARM JOURNAL 


Sorry, Mr. Gotrocks, but we can’t accept your subscription. 
ry pt y P 


. We can print only 2,700,000 copies a month now—paper re- 
ng striction, you know—and we need all those for our rural 
ne subscribers. But we appreciate your interest in the FARM 
i: JOURNAL. It shows you are a keen business man with the 
“sf right farming instinct. 

ns eS 

“ By all means, read the June FARM JOURNAL. You can 
till learn more in twenty minutes about the food situation in the 


United States than by reading city newspapers for six months. 
You will get an idea, at the same time, why the FARM 
JOURNAL has advanced steadily to undisputed farm leader- 
ait ship—it truly represents the interests of the 57 million rural 
population. te is the largest rural magazine in the world. 





Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 


2 Aen JOURNAL 


red emrttl a Fer rvesce 14 Wife 
‘ a Kd eee ee r \:: 


Of the FIRST FOUR general magazines 
ONE covers the rural market 


In more than 2000 counties of the 3072 
in the United States, FARM JOURNAL 
has more circulation than any of the other 
three magazines shown above. 
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dent and MacArthur for Vice President. 
Roosevelt-Wallace won 54 per cent of the 
votes, Dewey-MacArthur 46 per cent. 


Gas Ban 


Worst Shortage of the War 
Ends ‘Honor System’ in East 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown 
last week yielded important ground in his 
battle to keep everybody happy under 
rationing. He had to junk a pet project— 
the “honor system” against pleasure driv- 
ing—and revert to the enforced ban orig- 
inally imposed by his “get-tough” prede- 
cessor, Leon Henderson. 

Admittedly the honor system had failed. 
Civilian gasoline consumption had_in- 
creased steadily since it started in March. 
But other factors had helped bring the 
gas shortage to an extreme crisis. Military 
demands for offensives overseas had _ in- 
creased enormously. A break in the Big 
Inch pipeline from Texas. caused by floods 
near Little Rock, Ark. (see page 38), had 
cut the eastward flow of oil 200,000 bar- 
rels a day. Reserves in the east hit an 
all-time low of 25.5 per cent of normal. 

So Brown once again ordered enforce- 
ment of the ban on nonessential driving— 
in the twelve Eastern states from Maine 
to Virginia, the District of Columbia, and 
part of West Virginia. Except for Con- 
necticut, where Republican Gov. Raymond 
E. Baldwin decided the citizens “need no 
compulsion,” police and OPA enforcement 
officers went into action, ordering viola- 
tors to explain to their rationing boards. 
They also found evidence of black market- 
ing: many cars had no ration stickers on 
their windshields, which brought up the 
question of where they got their gas. 

Meantime the shortage was still so acute 
that many farm tractors and other ma- 
chinery lay idle. The Department of Agri- 
culture demanded further action. Finally 
the Office of Defense Transportation or- 
dered a 40 per cent cut in truck, bus, and 
taxicab mileage in the shortage area; ef- 
fective at 12:01 a.m. Monday, their “T” 
gasoline allowances were stretched out to 
cover three extra weeks (till July 25 in- 
stead of June 30). This would save some 
20,000 barrels of gasoline daily which, 
added to the 30,000 barrels netted through 
the ban on pleasure driving, would bring 
the gasoline consumption under the civil- 
ian ceiling. 


q On the grade-labeling issue, Brown last 
week compromised—and was promptly 
excoriated by labor groups. He canceled 
the compulsory quality-labeling of proc- 
essed foods—a step OPA men of the 
Henderson school considered necessary if 
housewives were to know what value they 
were getting for their ration points and 
money. Yielding to canners’ protests that 
such labeling would be an untimely social 
reform, Brown instead ordered that grades 
be shown on grocers’ invoices and price 
charts—where housewives can find them if 
they take the trouble to look. 





























Associated Press photos 


. -. had a ladder to climb aboard and a bar to look backward to 


Coach and 24 


There was something new in rubber- 
necking around Pike’s Peak last week. To 
get around the gas shortage, Frank Snell 
and Joe Shabou, sight-seeing agents of 
Manitou Springs, Colo., opened their twen- 
tieth season with a fleet of refurbished 
stage coaches instead of buses. There was 
also something new in the history of stage 
coaches: standard equipment for each in- 
cluded a small bar with drawers for liquor 
and 24 glasses. 

Snell, grandson of a ’49er, and Shabou, 
a Syrian who has been in this country 
since ~his teens, rounded up the coaches 
from old estates and from a Californian 
who rents them out for movie Westerns. 
Handmade and precision-fitted, the an- 


cient carriages originally cost from $5,000 
to $10,000 and have-handsome leather and 
mohair interiors: But most of the sight- 
seers ride outside, and the tops are fitted 
out with seats, like double-decker buses. A 
mounting ladder provided for tourists does 
away with their ancestors’ troubles in 
scrambling up the vertical sides. 


Foghorn Berry- 


At 13 Robert W. Berry ran away from — 
home and worked as a messenger and the- 
ater usher. Then he enlisted in the Ma- 
rines as a drummer “at $14.80 a month 
and a horse blanket.” Later he won entry 
into Annapolis through a competitive 
exam and eventually became one of the 
Navy’s outstanding submarine officers, 
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FLUID DRIVE A MINESWEEPER? 


* 


U. S. Navy Minesweeper equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives. 


UNSUNG HERO of the war — sleek, sturdy, U. S. Navy Minesweeper. 
In foul weather and fair, these all important craft literally look for trouble 
in all waters where American warships and merchant ships are exposed to 
enemy mines. 

American Blower Fluid Drives on a minesweeper (as well as on numerous 
other U. S. Navy craft and cargo vessels) prevent transmission of torsional 
vibrations and shocks from powerful Diesels to delicate machinery, synchro- 
nize multiple engine speeds and permit rapid clutching and de-clutching. 
The Navy, Army and Maritime Commission have called on American Blow- 
er to build more and more Fluid Drives for war work. Such an assignment 
fits right in with our engineering background and experience and our 
complete facilities for manufacturing many and varied types of equipment. 
After Victory, when the lights of the world go on again — you'll find Fluid 
Drives built by American Blower in a wide variety of new and ingenious 
applications. You'll also find American Blower air handling, dust collecting 
and mechanical draft equipment cutting costs and contributing in other ways Cutaway ml of American 


e. 9 ° Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
to America’s peacetime progress. no mechanical connection be- 
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commanding the U.S.S. R-10. His home 
port was Honolulu—and one of his favor- 
ite gags still is to don a grass skirt at par- 
ties and sing Hawaiian ditties in what he 
calls a foghorn baritone. 

Early in 1940 Berry was shifted to pub- 
lic relations—exactly why, he hadn’t the 
faintest idea. But he proved popular with 
the press, and when censorship was clamped 
on Hawaii following the attack on Pearl 
Harbor he served there as public-relations 
trouble-shooter. 

Last week the ruddy, well-liked com- 
mander was promoted to a captaincy— 
first ex-enlisted Marine ever to become a 
Navy captain. At least temporarily he will 
abandon public relations for active duty 
at sea. 


Labor Rest 


Mysterious Quiet in New York 
Indicts Two as ‘Extortioners’ 


For six years, work on New York City’s 
monster Delaware water supply project 
had been progressing almost too smoothly. 
On a $300,000,000 job involving the build- 
ing of a 90-mile tunnel, it was odd there 
weren’t a few strikes or at least picket 
lines from time to time. Finally, in Febru- 
ary of last year, District Attorney Frank 
S. Hogan went on a racket hunt. That the 
labor problem should be as conspicuously 
absent was enough to set Hogan off. 

Last week, after months of quiet sleuth- 
ing, Manhattan’s racket buster came up 
with what he considered pretty big game: 
two of the most powerful labor leaders 
around New York and New Jersey—Jo- 
seph S. Fay and James Bove. Hogan per- 
suaded the New York County grand jury 
to indict them for extortion and conspir- 
acy. to extort $703,000 from the project 
contractors as the price of labor peace. 

The indictment listed “demands and 
collections” ranging from $12,000 from the 
New York Trap Rock Corp. to $250,000 
“demanded” and $150,000 “collected” from 
the Associated Contractors, Inc., a com- 
bine. Most vehement of those listed was 
Henry J. Kaiser, shipbuilder and con- 
tractor, who denied having paid any ex- 
tortion imuney but who declared labor 
racketeering and extortion should draw 
the same penalty as kidnapping: “TI see no 
difference in the crime.” 

Neither Fay nor Bove, international vice 
presidents of American Federation of La- 
bor construction unions, had much trouble 
getting bail. They forked over $25,000 
each and were released pending trial. 

For the two men, the indictment was 
another step in interesting careers. Fay, 
51, and Bove, 44-year-old gas fitter by 
trade, figured in the investigation of the 
as-yet-unsolved killing of Norman Red- 
wood, sand-hog union leader, in 1937. Fay 
also holds the unusual position of being 
both a labor leader and a_ businessman: 
he heads the International Excavating Co. 
of Newark, and hires men from his own 
union. 
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Constitutional Optimist 


Making a formal report for the War La- 
bor Board in the bituminous-coal mine 
dispute last week (see page 56) was just 
another exhilarating experience for Morris 
Lewellyn Cooke, chairman of the three- 
man panel. Cooke, versatile, charming, 
and 71 years young, lost no sleep over his 
work. He got seven and a half hours the 
day before the report was submitted. 

“If anything’s easy,” Cooke says glee- 
fully, “I won’t touch it. I’m a constitu- 
tional optimist—and I nurture that opti- 
mism. I won’t accept the idea that any- 
thing’s in a mess.” 

Certainly Cooke has handled plenty of 
tough and diverse jobs in the past. A one- 
time pupil of and collaborator with the late 
great economist Frederick W. Taylor, he 
is basically interested in scientific manage- 
ment. That has meant an interest in the 
problems not only of management but of 
labor. His firm belief in the value of col- 
lective bargaining and, further, of labor 
participation in industrial planning, were 


Wide World 
Cooke, coal panelman, likes messes 


highlighted in his 1940 book written in 
collaboration with CIO President Philip 
Murray. Their main thesis was that “only 
through close cooperation between the 
workers and employers can maximum pro- 
duction be secured.” 

Following a brief career as reporter and 
machinist, Cooke became a consultant en- 
gineer—still, officially, his profession. After 
a turn.as director of public works in Phila- 
delphia (1911-15), work on a power sur- 
vey under Gov. Gifford Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania in 1923, and on the New York 











Power Authority in 1931 under Gov. 
Franklin Roosevelt, Cooke naturally gravi- 
tated to Washington to become part of 
the group that was planning for full utili- 
zation of the nation’s resources. Since 1938 
he has worked almost exclusively on Pres- 
idential assignments. 

He has chairmanned boards that made 
reports on the resources of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Great Plains. He organized 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
More recently he headed the board 
charged with finding an equitable solution 
of the Mexican oil controversy. Last fall 
Cooke made an economic survey of Brazil 
for the Board of Economic Warfare. Bra- 
zil, he feels, is a nation with a tremendous 
future because of her water power and 
latent light-metals resources. What she 
needs, says Cooke, are a modern com- 
munications system (including cargo 
planes) and the technical know-how. 

Besides his abilities as an administrator 
and trouble-shooter, Morris Cooke is a 
promoter. As he explains it, it all started 
with a bulging pitcher of cracked ice on 
his office mantel when he was Philadel- 
phia’s director of public works. When the 
ice melted and slipped below the rim it 
made a sound like a dictaphone. The more 
the visitor jumped at the sound, Cooke 
decided, the bigger the crook he was. 
Amused, he put a photograph of the pitch- 
er and its story in the 1913 public works 
report. That nearly cost him his job, but 
it also gave him the idea of illustrating 
the 1914 report, naming it “Plain Talk,” 
and making it readable. Consequently 
copies were lapped up not only in Penn- 
sylvania but all over the world. Later 
Cooke reports have been similarly drama- 
tized. 

Yet the professorial-appearing man with 
the straight gray hair, big black eyebrows, 
shaggy dark suits, and spectacles certainly 
doesn’t look like a promoter. It is his 
charm, enthusiasm, and wry humor that 
draw him to people and make them inter- 
ested in his ideas. On one occasion, in 
Russia, it was Cooke’s connection with 
Frederick Taylor that helped him out. 
Cooke was wearing a double-strand gold 
watch chain presented to him by Taylor, 
and the memento was enough to get him 
into any museum free. 

Cooke is married but has no children. 
He and Mrs. Cooke take yearly vacations 
often in the Maine woods, while maintain- 
ing an apartment in Washington and two 
houses in Pennsylvania. Their New Hope, 
Pa., farm is their favorite. There they love 
to give summer barge parties on the aban- 
doned canal. Both have plenty of friends 
and send out some 3,000 Christmas cards 
each year, usually with an. original poem 
by Mrs. Cooke. But most of all Morris 
Cooke likes to get off and sit in the woods 
—with possibly a fishpole as a halfhearted 
excuse. “Nobody in the world,” he says, 
“can forget work the way I can.” 
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Forty years of ‘know how” in its nose! 


Before any of these pilots were 
born, Cadillac was acquiring a 
“know how” in manufacturing 
which will, we feel sure, stand 
them in good stead today. 


For one of the wartime jobs en- 
trusted to Cadillac craftsmen is 
the production of basic power- 
producing assemblies for Ameri- 
ca’s most famed _ liquid-cooled 
aircraft engines. There’s forty 
years of “know how” inthe nose 
of every fighter plane so powered 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION’ 
r a 


—forty years that help to endow 
each with a degree of depend- 
ability which only the utmost in 
precision manufacturing and 
craftsmanship can insure. 


Thus the Cadillac peacetime 
traditions are carried on in time 
of war, with this far broader 
implication— 

Cadillac’s responsibility today is 
to nations as a whole—to all 
Americans—to our Allies—with 
the clear mandate to produce 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


vital war materiel in necessary 
quantities until the need ceases 
to exist. 


Cadillac proudly accepts this 
trust and is now engaged in war 
production to the fullest extent 
in its history. The M-5 light tank, 
built in its entirety in Cadillac 
plants, special machinery for the 
Navy, and other subcontracted 
war materiel are and will con- 
tinue to be our sole concern until 
Victory is won. 


LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





Speaking of pipe lines - 
HERE’S ONE FOR COAL! 


e A new era is here in bulk transportation ¢ 


TMAGINE pumping coal direct from 
1 mine to market, just as fuel oil 
is piped from wells to distant cities 
and at comparable low cost! That 
may sound like a mine operator’s 
dream of the millennium, but it is 
another of the new developments 
in bulk transportation perfected by 
the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man — for postwar industry. 


The coal “pipe line” is designed to 
transport bituminous coal to large 
industrial areas in trainload quan- 
tities, daily. It is made of rubber. 
— a super-tough, multiple-ply, wire- 
reenforced rubber hose, called 
Diversipipe, first produced by 


Goodyear for carrying sand, gravel, 
mine tailings, slag and other ma- 
terials too abrasive to be handled 
in metal pipe. 

How does it operate? First, coal is 
crushed at the mine to eliminate 
lumps. Then it is suspended or 
“floated” in water and run into the 
Diversipipe line. The mixture is 
not .as viscous as fuel oil; it flows 
down-grade by gravity, is carried 
up-grade by booster pumps. At 
destination the washed coal is 
sieved off into hoppers. 


Lower cost proved by test 
Is it practical? Its ready conform- 


ity to ordinary terrain facili 
installation. A half-mile line opq 
ated by a large coal company » 
proved highly successful and she 
that sludge. does not accumt 
on the smooth walls. 


How about cost? Experiment 
surveys for Diversipipe lines im 
50 to 75 miles long indicate co 
can be transported at considera 
lower cost per ton, including 
stallation expense, than by int 
mittent methods. Such installati 
must wait until rubber is ag 
abundant, but any coal oper 
can figure the advantage in 
ning postwar markets, where # 
an installation is feasible. 





Diversipipe coal line can ber 


stalled to follow ground contour 


Severa mines could use the 









same line 
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@) -Specified DIVERSIPIPE \ 


Today the rubber “know how” that \ for “pipe line’ transport of highly abrasive materials \ 
produced abrasion-resistant Diver- B 1 | . i ATHER RESISTANT 
sipipe is building extra wear into an 5H . <— centric cover | 
var-grade belts, hose and other in- 4 
lustrial goods, made from both 
atural rubber and synthetics. 
Whether you are planning now for 
he future, or need dependable 
bber for war production, con- 
ult the G.T.M. Write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio or Los Angeles, Cali- 
ornia, or contact the nearest 
obodyear Industrial Rubber Goods 
Vistributor, - 








AKE YOUR RUBBER LAST— send for 
re manual “GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL 
UBBER PRODUCTS CONSERVATION.” 
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Soviet’s End to Comintern 


Tightens Ties With Alhes 


Order Implies Recognition 
That Nationalism Is Stronger 
Than Revolutionary Ideology 


The ideal of world revolution was for- 
mally buried in Moscow last week. The 
Presidium of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International proposed 
that the Comintern be dissolved and the 
Communist parties in each country be cut 
adrift to develop in their own way. Ap- 
proval of the proposals by the rest of the 
organization was a foregone conclusion. 

Thus was ended one of the greatest bar- 
riers to a real understanding between the 
Soviet and the western democracies and 
an organization that for 24 years had em- 
bittered relations between Russia and the 
rest of the world. The Third International 
was formed in Moscow on March 4, 1919, 
when the Russian Communist party, un- 


der the egis of Lenin, rounded up dele- 
gates from 30 countries to work for a 
world revolution that seemed about to 
spring from the social wreckage of the 
last war. i 

But the prospects of world revolt were 
soon dimmed, and the Comintern gradual- 
ly became not so much an instrument of 
revolution as an organization used for the 
prometion of Russian interests in foreign 
countries. This was especially true as 
Stalin gained more and more power. But 
on the whole the activities of the Comin- 
tern probably did Russia more harm than 
good, and it was undoubtedly on the 
initiative of that supreme realist, Stalin, 
that it was dissolved. 

The proof of the pudding came almost 
immediately in the reaction to the dis- 
solution in the Allied and Axis camps. In 
both London and Washington it was 
hailed as a real contribution to United Na- 
tions unity although it was also taken 
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a Bovioto 
Stalin (right) dissolved the Third International; Lenin formed it in 1919, 
three years before this picture was taken 
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with several pinches of ideological salt. 
Congressman Martin L. Dies proclaimed 
that he might disband his committee. Ear! 
Browder, head of the American Com- 
munist party, said it would have little 
practical effect since the American sec- 
tion had severed its ties with Moscow in 


_ 1940. The Germans, according to a Stock- 


holm dispatch, were stupefied. At any 
rate, the only explanation they could of- 
fer was that the whole thing had been 
planned by President Roosevelt. 

The dissolution came at the same time 
that Joseph E. Davies arrived in Mos- 
cow to deliver .the President’s personal 
letter to Stalin but actually the two events 
appeared to have no direct connection. 
Davies’s welcome, however, was another 
sign of growing Soviet-American confi- 
dence. The special envoy delivered the 
President’s letter during a long private 
conference with Stalin. Sunday night Stalin 
entertained Davies, at a state banquet, fol- 
lowed by a showing of the picture “Mission 
to Moscow.” 


Significance-——~— 


The disbanding of the Comintern was 
part of the natural evolution of Soviet 
foreign policy from one of open advocacy 
of world revolution to one of preoccupa- 
tion with Russia’s vital national interests. 
Under Stalin, the Soviet has abandoned 
the idea of world revolution and now 
seems well on the way toward also aban- 
doning the idea that Russia’s vital inter- 
ests can be promoted by interference in 
the internal affairs of other states. 

At bottom the dissolution of the Com- 


intern is a recognition by the Russians ° 


that nationalism is a more powerful force 
than any international ideology. For ex- 
ample, diplomats returning from Russia 
in the past year came back with the im- 
pression that the Soviet did not want to 
establish Communist governments in other 
European ‘countries after the war because 
it considered that even Communist gov- 
ernments would not be able to act against 
the vital interests of their own states at 
Moscow’s dictation. This was borne out 
by one of the weightiest reasons given by 
the Comintern for its action: that the dif- 
ferences in historic development and social 
conditions in each country had outmoded 
the international organization. 
Moscow’s action should go a long way 
toward normalizing the relations of Rus- 


sia with its Allies. It should clear up the. 


ambiguous relation of some Soviet envoys 
to local Communist parties. It can put the 
relations between Moscow and London 
and Washington on a straight diplomatic 
basis and make negotiation easier. } 

The only question was whether the dis- 
solution was any more than a formality, 
of whether the local Communist parties 
would simply continue the same policy. 
Probably they will. But the formal dis- 
association of Moscow from them was the 
important factor. In effect, no country can 
now blame Moscow for the activities of its 
own Reds. If the Communists continue as 
conspiratorial rather than as purely politi- 
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Bomber bodyguard 


This little chunk of precision- 
ground heat-treated steel is the 
core of a caliber .50 machine gun 
bullet. It’s the bodyguard which 
protects our American bombers 
when Messerschmitts and Focke- 
Wulfs come screaming in to attack; 
and battle records show how devas- 
tatingly successful our caliber .50 
bullets are. 

In this war, a million rounds of 
ammunition may be fired while 
you’re reading this sentence. 

The cores—the actual projectiles 
which fly through the air from the 
muzzles of heavy-caliber machine 
guns—are made from steel “rods.” 
When the war emergency came, 
Bethlehem continuous mills were 
turning out steel for America at 
peace—steel for coiled springs for 
automobile seat cushions and mat- 


tresses, for pump chain, for clothes 
lineand baby-carriage-wheelspokes; 
for woven .wire farm fence and 
nails. 

Now Bethlehem mills are work- 
ing for the armed forces. From their 
swiftly-turning rolls come bullet- 
core steel by the thousands of tons 
for our fighting men—and mile up- 
on mile of rushing rods of steel to 
be drawn into wire for ships’ rigging 
and harbor-defense strand, for coast- 
defense communication systems and 
camouflage netting, and for scores 
of other war-time uses in the battle 
areas and on the home front. 


Hot steel for bullet cores speeding around a 
“looping stand” in Bethlehem’s continuous mill. 
Traveling at a top-speed of 1200 feet per minute, 
this steel rod rushes through the mill, is coiled 
onto take-up reels. Then, following quick but 
critical inspection, the rod is further processed 
and hurried on its way to the bullet-core makers. 
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Associated Press 


Fortress Forts: These are the most revealing pic- acter of the defenses around their “Fortress of Europe.” 


tures which the Nazis have yet put out to show the char- 


Associated Press 


... and in some coastal city a tank turret has been embedded in the pave- 
ment so as to command all angles of approach in the adjoining streets 


cal parties, any country -that feels itself 
endangered can suppress them exactly as 
Russia has suppressed similar movements. 


Davies in Sovietland 


The arrival of former Ambassador Jo- 
seph E. Davies in Moscow was an event of 
tmportance in the Soviet capital last week. 
In the following dispatch Newsweex’s 
Moscow correspondent, Bill Downs, gives 


the unofficial side of how Davies was re- . 


ceived. 


Joseph Davies arrived in a big cargo 
plane at the Moscow airdrome. He came 
with the cold spring rain which was out of 


season compared with the warmth of his 
greeting. When Davies poked out his head 
Admiral Standley shouted up the doorway: 
“Hello, Joe.” Davies replied: “Hello Ad- 
miral. God bless you.” 

He climbed down the awkward ladder 
immediately and shook hands with the em- 
bassy officials and with fat V. G. Dekano- 
zoff, who was Molotoff’s representative 
and: who could pass for one of the seven 
dwarfs—but not Dopey, for he is one of 
the smartest men in the Foreign Com- 
missariat. 

There was a great deal of good-humored 
lining up for the Soviet Film News pho- 
tographers who were sent to make this the 


Above, antitank walls within Channel towns 


biggest greeting of any foreigner since 
Wendell Willkie. American and Soviet 
flags flying side by side at the entrances 
to the airport hangars stiffened in the 
breeze as the party drove off to the lux- 
urious Soviet guest house at No. 8 Ostrov- . 
sky Street, where Willkie also had been 
billeted. 

Davies agreed to meet the correspond- 
ents in a half hour. To do this he made a 
special trip to Ambassador Standley’s res- 
idence, settled down in a chair in the l- 
brary, and proceeded not to answer the 
questions. He explained that he had noth- 
ing to add to the President’s statement 
concerning his mission. 

Davies agreed to talk off the record— 
but did not say anything to throw light 
on his mission. Instead he dwelled mostly 
on his impressions of his trip from Amer- 
ica to Russia. Then he went into an emo- 
tional talk about his visit to Stalingrad. 
He said: “I watched the reactions of the 
crew of my plane. No one said much; then 
someone said: “Those dirty sons of bitches, 
I could tear them apart with my own 
hands.’ That is how we all felt.” 

Davies next explained how, wearing a 
top hat and striped trousers and other dip- 
lomatic paraphernalia, he had once laid a 
wreath on the tomb of. the Unknown Sol- 
dier in Belgium and how an Ambassador 
uncovers and lays the wreath on the tomb, 
steps backward, and bows his head about 
two minutes. He went on: “I followed that 
protocol at Stalingrad. It was very im- 
pressive. When I bowed my head before 
the common grave across the street from 
Marshal Paulus’s headquarters, a curious 
crowd that gathered also bared its head. 
The silence lasted longer than two min- 
utes, and it was very impressive.” 

Then Davies remarked: “I made a few 
extemporaneous remarks there.” A cor- 
respondent asked: “Do you remember 
what you said?” Davies answered: “Not 
exactly, but my secretary happened to be 
there and made a-stenographic report of 
what I said.” There was a pause and Da- 
vies continued: “I wonder if I have a copy 
with me.” After another pause for rum- 
maging in his pockets he said: “Here it 





Trucks That Rain Death Upward 


HE INTERNATIONAL HALF-TRACK is a 

truck that carries its own pavement. 
It can speed over bog, sand, mud and 
mountain ... carrying armed-to-the-teeth 
personnel to seize and hold a position, 
or toting fast anti-aircraft firepower that 
rains death upward. 


The International Half-Track is prov- 
ing on the world’s battlefronts that it can 
take it, as well as dish it out. It should. It’s 
a brother under the armor to the Interna- 
tional Truck that was the largest selling 
heavy-duty truck on the market when civil- 
ian trucks were still being made. 


When the story of this war is written, 
the nation’s trucks will contribute one of 
the most glorious chapters. A vital part 
of this war is being waged on the high- 
ways of America, where trucks defy time, 
distance, and weather. They haul mate- 
tials to keep the wheels of America’s war 
Production turning, and food supplies to 


feed America’s great army of industry. 

Trucks must work harder and longer, 
to the last possible mile, because there 
aren’t any new trucks to take their places. 
That means that every truck on the road 
today must be babied and serviced to give 
better and longer wear than .was ever ex- 


pected of trucks before. 


And International civilian truck serv- 
ice—the largest company-owned truck serve 
ice organization in the world—is now a wat- 
time truck service. More alert and more 
efficient than ever to keep your trucks on 
their jobs. Whether they’re International 
Trucks or any other make, bring them to 
an International Branch or Dealer. You'll 
find International service close at hand 
—pledged to keep your trucks rolling— 
pledged to Victory! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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is.” And out came five typewritten copies 
of his speech which were passed around. 

However, all is not sweetness and light 
for Joe Davies’s second mission to Mos- 
cow. The crew of his Army plane now are 
interested only in “getting him home.” 
These men say they are thinking of writ- 
ing a book called “Second Mission to Mos- 
cow.” They all agree it would make fan- 
_ tastic reading. Davies is not well and 
brought with him a physician, Dr. Arthur 
F. Chace of New York, one of the world’s 
outstanding authorities on internal medi- 
cine and president of the American Acad- 
emy of Medicine. 

However, Davies’s trip augurs well and 
portends success. The Russians at least 
know where they stand with him. They 
operate on a principle which he himself 
quotes, saying that the Russian officials 
told him: “If you find any faults with us, 
you tell us—if you find something good, 
you tell the world.” 


Italian Sturrings 


Peace Feelers Bob Up All Over; 
Allied Reply: Full Surrender 


As Allied bombers ranged over Sicily 
and Sardinia and ever farther up the Ital- 
ian peninsula, something began to stir in- 
side Italy. It was a great desire for peace. 
It took the form of all sorts of rumors, 
stories, official and semi-official statements. 
But it differed from previous campaigns of 
this sort in that there seemed to be more 
substance behind it. 

For example, in the Corriere della Sera 
of Milan, The New York Times of Italy, a 
correspondent was allowed to describe 
Naples as “a city of the dead, where herd- 
ed people, garbed in mourning, resemble 
the silent procession of a funeral cortege.” 
There were stories that some sort of terms 
for Italian surrender were being negotiated 
by the Vatican, and the tale of King Victor 
Emmanuel’s abdication still circulated. 
Virginio Gayda, Mussolini’s spokesman, 


asked an extraordinary question in the. 


Giornale d'Italia: “What are the terms 
Washington and London might be pre- 
pared to offer us in exchange for ‘uncon- 
ditional surrender’?” 

That was one current. Another was gen- 
eral tightening up of precautions through- 
out Italy. And the press, after playing up 
Italy’s plight, usually came to the conclu- 
sion that there was no alternative to fight- 
ing to the end. 


Significance-———~ 


What eventually happens to Italy de- 
pends on the attitude toward that country 
of the Allies, of Germany, and of the Vati- 
can. In only one case, that of the Allies, is 
this attitude clear. 

The United Nations’ position, as stated 
by a high Allied policy shaper in Washing- 
ton, is this. No overtures or feelers from 
Fascists, in or out of power, have been re- 





ceived by the United States (the rumor 
that former Foreign Minister Dino Grandi 
is in Washington is laughable) . Should the 
Germans withdraw and Fascism be over- 
thrown Allied terms would still be the 
same as they are now: unconditional sur- 
render. This means Allied occupation and 
military rule until the Italian people can 
choose some kind of government. The Dar- 
lan deal will not be made a precedent for 
any other deals, for the Allies regarded the 
French as a friendly power whereas the 


- Italians are enemies. 


The German position is cloaked in am- 
biguity. Nazi control of Italian officialdom 
is absolute and so the present peace stir- 
rings have German approval. Possibly the 
Germans are using Italy as the first sound- 
ing board for broader peace proposals. In 
some ways Italy is a military liability to 
the Nazis and at present the Germans are 
reducing their forces in Italy. But it would 
probably need a great change in the over- 
all military situation to force the Germans 
to withdraw. 

The Vatican’s position is based on very 
long-range considerations. At present there 
is no reliable sign that the Papacy is ready 
to intervene in the Italian phase of the 
war. No Vatican overtures have been made 
to London or Washington. The Vatican 
does, however, have well-defined ideas of 
the sort of postwar regime that might be 
set up in Italy and it might take a hand to 
preserve order in any transition period. 


Work or Fight 


In an effort to curb the wildcat work 
stoppages in coal mines, docks, and other 
industries that have bedeviled Australia, 
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Prime Minister John Curtin announced a 
Cabinet decision last week by which any 
man now protected against military cal] 
who stopped work without legal excuse 
could be drafted into any other job or into 
the army. 


This is not the first time that a “work - 


or fight” ruling has been declared in Aus- 
tralia. There have long been regulations 
ordering men who fail to carry out their 
duties to be called up for either defense or 
work under the manpower authorities, but 
these have not been enforced. Failure to 
carry out the order is usually credited to 
the reluctance of a rugged radical, Labor 
Minister Eddie Ward, to penalize any sec- 
tion of labor. 

But with federal elections due within the 
next four months, Curtin’s government 
faced the necessity of disciplining labor or 
providing the opposition with an effective 
political weapon. j 


French Unity | 


After some of the most prolonged and 
tortuous diplomatic negotiations on record, 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle and Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud appeared ready to meet in 
North Africa and merge their two move- 
ments into one. On Monday, Fighting 
French headquarters in London announced 
that no differences of “any importance” 
existed between the two generals and that 
“de Gaulle’s departure for Algiers should 
take place this week.” 

The agreement came after Giraud had 
sent de Gaulle a letter proposing the crea- 
tion of a nine-man French committee, to 
which all powers now exercised by the 
North African administration and by the 
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Sovioto 
Gallows: This picture, according to the Soviets, was taken from a German 
prisoner and shows the hanging of Russians by Nazis. It has a grim authenticity 
that bloodier pictures often lack—the awkward way the bodies fall as the truck 
pulls away from under them and the casual faces of the Nazis. 
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de AIRCRAFT SPOTTERS! 
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It's the new Interstate plane for the _ liaison plane of advanced design _ noother manufacturer possesses such 
United States Navy ...acomposite, which Interstate produces for the _a diversified background; such spe- 
twin-engine training plane of unique © United States Army Air Force. It is _cialized experience; such a wealth of 
design. Developed in collaboration further emphasized in the thousands _ engineering talent. This gives Inter-' 
with Navy engineers, it passed its of bomb shackles, machine gun and state outstanding advantages in the 
flight-tests likea seasoned veteranand —_ cannon chargers, hydraulic actuators — moderate-priced plane field, both 
is now in production. and other vital units Interstate pro- _ single and twin-engine design . . . ad- 
Significant, too, is the speed with duces for America’s great warplanes. vantages sure to be reflected in the 
which this plane was engineered and _—In the medium and small plane field, _ peace-planes of tomorrow: 
manufactured. It took less than nine 
months from the original blueprints 
to the first flight of the prototype. A 
record, we believe, unparalleled in 
military aviation! 

sai The same engineering and produc- 

ae tion skill is reflected in the L-6...a 

truck 


INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION * LOS ANGELES AND EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA %& DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


A SHAVING TRADITION 
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French National Committee in London 
should be immediately transferred. 

- The committee, Giraud suggested, 
should be composed of himself and de 
Gaulle; two members chosen by de Gaulle 
and two by Giraud; and three more chosen 
by the first six. In making this proposal, 
Giraud implicitly rejected an important 
feature of the de Gaulle plan: that the 
new central authority should be purely 
civilian, thus excluding Giraud as the 
military commander-in-chief. 


Concordancia Concord 


Argentine Conservatives Unite 
in Support of Castillo Men 


The Concordancia, the alliance of pow- 
erful, land-owning conservatives that runs 
Argentina, last week tightened its grip on 
the nation’s political leadership. In their 
convention at Santa Fé, the Anti-Personal- 
ist Radicals, who, together with President 
Ramon S. Castillo’s own National Demo- 
crats, form this. pro-government combina- 
tion, pledged unanimous support to the 
National Democrat Dr. Robustiano Pa- 
trén Costas and the Anti-Personalist Radi- 
cal Manuel Maria de Iriondo, who are 
Castillo’s candidates for the Presidency 
and Vice Presidency in next September’s 
election. 

On April 138, Rudolfo Moreno, - the 
strongly supported National Democrat 
governor of the Province of Buenos Aires 
who had political aspirations of his own, 
quit his job in a tiff with Castillo, thus 
averting a Concordancia crisis. And while 
the anti-government liberal parties, the 
Radicals, Socialists, and Progressive Demo- 
crats, have agreed in principle on a demo- 
cratic union to oppose the government 
candidates,. negotiations to put this union 
in effect appear to be deadlocked. 

As things stand now, unless these Cas- 
tillo rivals agree immediately on a joint 
Presidential slate, the old Argentine prov- 
erb En las exposiciones del distrito ter- 
ritorial el caballo del comisario siempre 
gana la carrera (At county fairs, the com- 
missioner’s horse always wins) may well 
come true. Patrén Costas and de Iriondo, 
who will be formally named as Castillo’s 
candidates at the Concordancia conven- 
tion on June 4, thus stand a good chance 
of winning the election in a walk. 


Smaller Beer 


Canada’s cheapest alcoholic drink—beer 
—was rationed last week in Ontario. The 
home consumer who likes a cold bottle 
with his meat and cheese must get along 
with a paltry 36 pints a month, compared 
with the former quota of six cases. 

Even if he drinks outside, more than a 
glass or two will be hard to come by. Upon 
government instructions, the quantity of 
beer- produced in Canada has been so 
sharply cut that beer parlors open for 
only a couple of hours each day and then 
close when their stock is exhausted. 
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Memo From Mexico 


Notes on life in Mexico by a NEwsweek 
correspondent in Mexico City. 


4 The government’s procrastination in 
dealing realistically and firmly with the 
inevitable war problems is coming home 
to roost. Retail food prices have skyrock- 
eted. Three years ago a broiling chicken 
could be bought for a peso and a half or 
2 pesos at the meat market. Now they are 
selling for 5 pesos and up. Eggs are 5 cents 
apiece in the capital. Tortillas, the Mexi- 
can staff of life, are selling for the unheard- 
of-price of 5 centavos, or about 1 cent, in 
contrast to their former price of two for 
1 centavo and even less. 

The crisis has begun to hit the mass of 
the people, meaning in general the poor. 
There has been no violence up to now. But 
there have been demonstrations in front 
of the tortiélerias—the places where tortil- 
las are sold—because of the scarcity and 
the high prices. Recently, 3,214 of the capi- 
tal’s meat dealers closed their shops in 
protest against the scarcity of slaughter 
cattle. Shops which did not close volun- 
tarily were forcibly closed by crews of 
striking butchers. This “meat strike” was 
the result of the growing resentment 
against the speculators who are trying to 
obtain a monopoly over the supply of 
Mexican beef cattle. Also, bad distribution 
plus speculation are to blame for the 
shortages. : 


q There is some talk that, as a weapon in 
combating inflation, the Mexican Govern- 
ment may choose to place some kind of 
restrictions on “non-official” dollars im- 
migrating into Mexico. Mexico City is 
cluttered up ‘with all kinds of would-be 
American promoters, many of them ex- 
traordinarily well-heeled. These fellows 
usually have one of two objectives, or both: 
to make a quick piece of change in some 
Mexican enterprise such as a night club, 
or to invest in something a little more ser'- 
ous, usually a healthy, going Mexican con- 
cern, with the idea of putting their United 
States taxable surpluses into the venture 
here and thus avoid the tax. Their atti- 
tude is that if they drop their money in 
the Mexican venture, they are no worse 
off because the United States Government 
would have taken it if it were left at home, 
and if they happen, to click they are just 
that much ahead. 


q A. C. Blumenthal, the pudgy impresario 
of Mexico’s haughtiest night club, Ciro’s, 
is dickering for the purchase of the cap- 
tal’s largest hotel, the Reforma. The deal 
is not signed, sealed, and delivered yet, but 
the real-estate broker who became famous 
as Jimmy Walker's friend is trying his 
best to close it. Ostensibly it would be 
something like this: purchase of half own- 
ership in the hotel at roughly $200,000 and 
arrangement of an operating contract for 
Blumenthal. Ciro’s has been a gold mine 
since opening in December, and the prices 
ee ig with the ritziest places in New 
ork. . 
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This is a picture of you, dear reader (or of the Mrs.) 
as you may look in 194X, bringing home the 
food for a dinner party of twelve! 


How can there possibly be enough in that small 
package to feed twelve people? Easy! It’s de- 
hydrated food, with all water and air removed, 
condensed down to a fraction of its normal size. 
However, it will resume its normal appearance and 
retain its fresh, flavorful taste as you prepare it 
simply, easily and quickly in your own kitchen. 


This is no dream. It’s an actuality. But, prac- 
tically one hundred per cent of the foodstuffs now 
being dehydrated ‘are going abroad to feed our 
armed forces and our allies. Today, Uncle Sam is 
shipping meats, fruits, vegetables, even puddings, 
ice-cream mixes, coffee, flour and precooked cereals 
which have been dehydrated and compressed into 
units as small as cakes of yeast, many of them 
sufficient for six or more servings. : 


It has been one of the wartime jobs of Bryant 
engineers to develop and produce equipment* for 
certain dehydration processes in this magic transfor- 
mation of foods which reduces packing, shipping and 
storage costs without loss of food values or flavors. 


It will continue as one of Bryant’s contributions 
to better living when the war drums beat no longer. 


The Bryant Heater. Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
One of the Dresser Industries 


*BRYANT DEHUMIDIFIERS SUPPLY 
VITAL DRY AIR 


Safe, scientific dehydration cannot be ace 
complished by heat alone, for high tempera- 
tures will break down cell formation of food- 
stuffs and cook out flavor. That is why food 
Processors today are completing moisture re- 
moval by use of dry air, delivered by Bryant 
Dehumidifiers. This equipment assures elimi- 
nation of moisture, guards against food spoil- 
age, aids in retention of structure and flavor 





BOYING WAR BONDS NOW WILL BUY YOU THE COMFORTS OF BRYANT GAS HEATING WHEN WAR 1S DONE 
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Lewis Grasps for New Power 
as Strikes Harass the Nation 


Miner Chief’s Bid to AFL 
Part of an All-Out Offensive 
to Wreck Roosevelt Regime 


John L, Lewis’s heavy artillery already 
had breached the President’s hold-the-line 
order. And now he sought to bring up 
reinforcements. He asked readmission. to 
his first love—the American Federation of 
Labor—source of 5,000,000 new reserves 
to bolster his 600,000 closed-shop coal 
miners. Thus Lewis renewed his assault 
aimed at unconditional surrender by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s War Labor Board, while 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
though denouncing the Lewis forces, pro- 
vided a second front through renewed 
demands and serious strikes. 

That was how the two great leaders of 
labor—Lewis and President Roosevelt— 
faced each other last week: the one the 
builder of Green and his powerful AFL 
chieftains and of Philip Murray and his 
CIO; the other the sponsor of labor legis- 
lation and of executive-order rules stimu- 
lating the most rapid growth of unionism 
the country had ever seen. 

Meanwhile, the Administration's 


altered unless “substantial change of cir- 
cumstances is proved.” 

But in the United States, organized 
labor grew more and more restive. And a 
series of “unauthorized” strikes plagued 
war industry—and the laborphile Admin- 
istration. 


{ Detroit seethed with strikes and unrest. 
In six Chrysler plants, a strike by 27,500 
workers demanding an arbitration system 
for grievances ended Sunday when the 
bulk of the men voted to return. The 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) presi- 
dent, R. J. Thomas, had denounced the 
strike as unauthorized and urged the work- 
ers to return. The output of 85,000 workers 
was threatened by the walkout ... At 
Ford’s Highland Park plant, a UAW dele- 
gation ended a 24-hour sit-down strike in 
company administrative offices . . . A dis- 
pute between the Truckers Steamship Co. 
and the teamsters union (AFL) halted 
operations of two boats.shuttling war ma- 
terials between Detroit and Cleveland .. . 
And to the WLB went a new labor prob- 
lem, involving 300,000 General Motors 
Corporation employes, when by mutual 
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agreement direct contract negotiations be- 
tween the UAW and the corporation broke 


- down. 


q Akron hit the labor news headlines with 
a bang when more than 40,000 members 
of the United Rubber Workers Union 
(CIO) halted production at the city’s three 
major rubber plants and spread their walk- 
out to smaller factories protesting a WLB 
decision. The board had awarded only a 
S-cent raise when an increase of 8 cents 
would have been possible under the Little 
Steel formula. 


q From a strike of 75 scrubwomen in a 
Manhattan skyscraper (the $3-story 
Whitehall Building) to 30 sailors’ spon- 
taneous and forceful breakup of a CIO 
organizer's rally at the Groton, Conn., 
shipyards of the Electric Boat Co., the 
national picture was dotted with labor 
disturbances. In Cincinnati Pvt. William 
Dickson of the Marines, late of Guadal- 
canal, unsuccessfully pleaded with 1,200 


~ strikers at the plant. gates of the Trailer 


Co. of America. “You can’t win‘a war with 
strikes,” he said. Workers quietly but 
firmly said they would return—when their 
grievance (the discharge of ten union of- . 
ficers) was settled. Elsewhere: 5,000 work- 
ers at the Herril, [ll., Ordnance Plant 
were asked by the WLB to go back to 
work . . . In the Carnegie-Ilinois Co. plant 
at Gary, Ind., eight steelworkers _re- 
fused for a week to service a newly in- 
stalled open-hearth furnace capable of 
producing 340 tons of steel for armor 
plate every day . . . From Harrisburg, Pa., 
came reports that steelworkers at the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. had gone ahead 
and marched out, 1,800 strong. 





War Labor Board was preparing 
a strategic retreat. Its fact-finding 
panel had completed its study of 
the obdurate Lewis’s demands for 
his coal miners, and in its findings 
the way was paved for granting 
concessions to his insistence on $2 
more a day—concessions amount- 
ing to more than $1 a day through 
an arbitrary allowance for “portal- 
to-portal” (pay from the time of 
entering and the time leaving mine 
gates), more vacation pay, etc. 
Under government operation the 
mines already were on a six-day 
week, giving miners premium pay. 
Meanwhile unrest in the coal — 
‘fields continued. At one time 6,000 
men were out, and sporadic strikes 
flared. This contrasted with the sit- 
uation in Britain. Conditions there 
were by no means perfect; on Mon- 
day Prime Minister Churchill 
urged British miners to greater 
effort because, he said, “the news 
comes to me. . . that coal produc- 
tion is slipping.” But the miners’ 
unions there had accepted an 
award-board finding which ruled 
that every existing coal district 








{On the legislative front, Pro- 
gressive Sen. Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, and two other Wisconsin legis- 
lators, Representatives McMurray 
and Stevenson, warned 50 Mid- 
western CIO leaders of Congres- 
sional dangers—from the Hobbs 
anti-racketeering and Smith-Con- 
nally bills, both up before Congress 
and both designed to restrict or- 
ganized labor. And 71-year-old Bill 
Green, going 63-year-old Lewis one 
better, started defying laws before 
they were passed. He told reporters 
the AFL would disobey the Smith- 


Connally measure. 
Significance 


Despite the serious strikes in 
Detroit, Akron, and elsewhere, the 
real labor show remained with 
Lewis, and it was heightened of 
course by his s move to 
ally himself with the AFL. Though 
many labor leaders were described 
as “flabbergasted” at the Lewis 
strategy, it did not cause surprise 
among the best-informed (Wash- 
ington Trends, May- 24). 








wage agreement, though review- 
able on application, would not be 





Talburt in N. ¥. World-Telegram 


Return of the Prodigal! 


In the first place it was recalled . 
that in January 1942 Lewis ad- 








During Rush Periods, Break Down 
Record-Keeping the Cardineer Way 


When speed on records is essential,,Cardineer answers 
the call. Designed to feed 6000 cards to One operator, or 
to release segments to many operators, Cardineer speeds 
work, saves space, conserves manpower and facilitates 
peak load operations. 





Scores of installations all over America are breaking 
office “‘bottle necks.”” Portable, compact, easily adaptable 
to present methods, low in cost, and available for 
immediate delivery, Cardineer reduces work hours of 
record-keeping by 40%. Order today. : 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY e CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Producers of Methods Equipment-and Office Accessories 


DIEBOLD | ROTARY FILE 
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dressed a letter to Green and to Philip 
Murray, CIO president, suggesting imme- 
diate unity conferences. Murray and 
President Roosevelt promptly denounced 
this as a Lewis plot to control labor, so 
nothing came of it. Observers are of the 
opinion that Lewis still has the same 
motive, and that he moved at this mo- 
ment because he thought it the right 
time in his all-out offensive against the 
Administration. 

About the Lewis strategy there are sev- 
eral outstanding features: (1) It has 
boosted his prestige and his political threat 
without weakening his demands. (2) It 
coincides remarkably with the increas- 
ingly militant tone on Administration 
matters the AFL had taken during recent 
months, and particularly with the blast 
made a fortnight ago by George Meany, 
secretary-treasurer, who, insiders state 
flatly, knew in advance of the forthcom- 
ing reentry petition. (3) Lewis is con- 
vinced there is little likelihood of a turn- 
down by the AFL, but no one believes 
that it will be smooth sailing all the way. 
(Before the Lewis bid, the powerful ma- 
chinists union was considering bolting the 
AFL, while other internal troubles ready 


to boil over indicated unrest under the 


Federation’s present leadership.) 

As for the Lewis personal following, 
competent field observers of organized 
labor report that rank-and-file admiration 
for the strong-man act the coal miners’ 
chief is putting on is rapidly rising not 


only among the AFL membership but else- . 


where. In Chicago particularly, there is 
belief that Lewis could crack the CIO- 
affiliated UAW wide open. The latter line 








of thinking is held by those who already 
see Lewis in or just behind the AFL driv- 
er’s seat with Green retired. 

This, of course, fits patly into Lewis’s 
long-range plans. It is well known that he 
is looking to the day when millions of sol- 
diers return seeking leadership and that 
he visualizes himself as the sole leader of 
a politically powerful, unified national la- 
bor movement. Along that road, Lewis 
sees himself, if not actually in the White 
House, at any rate the undisputed power 
behind the throne. 

These ambitions made the Administra- 
tion’s dilemma even more acute as the 
May 31 expiration of the coal strike truce 
drew nearer. Every concession made to 
Lewis strengthens his position in organ- 
ized labor, and the stronger he becomes, 
the greater the threat he is to the Roose- 
velt regime. 


Maritime Day 


Record-Size Merchant Marine 
Examines Its Past and Future 


One 2 a.m. 124 years ago, a drunken 
sailor fell off the liner Savannah, drowned, 
and delayed the first steamship crossing 
of the Atlantic. The captain’s log reveals 
that the crew considered the accident’ an 
ill omen, and the Savannah did not get 
under way on its historic voyage until 
three days later. The actual sailing date 
is obscure, but since 1983 the event has 
been commemorated on May 22, set aside 


Barges, 364 feet long, are being made of concrete to save steel 
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by a joint resolution of Congress and 
Presidential proclamation as National 
Maritime Day. 


Records: Sitting down to this birth- 
day celebration last week, the American 
shipping industry had some proud paddy- 
whacks to give itself. There was pride in 
the achievement that, by the end of the 
year and despite U-boat losses, will cause 
the United States to emerge as the world’s 
top maritime power, with the greatest 
ship tonnage in history. For 1943 we had 
set a shipbuilding goal of 16,000,000 dead- 
weight tons—an enormous total, for it 
equals two-thirds of all British merchant 
tonnage in service on Jan. 1, 1941. It is 
now obvious that this goal will be ex- 
ceeded by 3,000,000 tons. (British produc- 
tion is estimated at only 2,000,000 tons 
annually; its merchant tonnage losses are 
double the rate of ours.) Five ships daily 
are going down our ways. 

The over-all shipbuilding picture was 
another cause for birthday congratula- 
tion. Since Pearl Harbor, more than 1,420 
ships have been launched. Besides that, 
the Maritime Commission’s ten-year pro- 
gram (begun in 1937, a year after the 
passage of the Merchant Marine Act) will 
be completed this year, four years ahead 
of schedule. Then daring, but now modest 
by contrast, it called for the building of 
500 long-range, fast Victory cargo ships. 
And scheduled for 1944 are nearly 1,000 
slower but easier built Liberty ships 
(10,500 tons on average), 80 tankers, sev- 
eral hundred miscellaneous special service 
ships for the Navy, concrete barges, and 
another 500 standardized turbined Victory 
ships. Much more stress will be placed on 
this better, faster vessel (15 to 16 knots 
compared with the 10- to 12-knot Liber- 
ties) because it is intended for use after 
the war when speed will be an important 
competitive factor. Next year, too, about 
2,000 cargo vessels of all types, totaling 
nearly 20,000,000 deadweight tons, will go 
down the ways, steel supplies permitting. 

The merchant marine has still another 
record—one of which it is grimly proud. 
and one to which President Roosevelt 
paid special tribute in his National Mar- 
time Day proclamation. It is the fear- 
lessness with which its men go down to 
the sea to face the torpedoes of U-boat 
wolf packs, mines, and attacks by air. 
May 1 figures show 4,555 men of the mer- 
chant marine have lost their lives since 
September 1941. Yet in merchant-marine 
training schools or just graduated from 
them are now some 75,000 officers and 
men, making a total of 150,000 contrasting 
the 50,000 who manned all United States 
merchant ships before the war. 


Red Tape: Yet in the birthday cheer 
there also were sour notes—uneasiness and 
speculation that came from several causes: 
The government controls all the vessels; 
tells operators when, where, and what to 
sail; what to charge for-charter; what 10- 


surance to carry. For the first time 


history, steamship revenues declined i0 
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There it flies 
The coveted 
Army-Navy “E”... 


We can’t tell you 
Very much about 

The electronics research 
That won it... 


Such matters are 
Wartime secrets... 


But this we can say... 
In the words of 
The Army and Navy 
This pennant 

presents 
“Great accomplishment 


In the production 
Of war equipment.” 


Today 

Modern radio equipment 

Designed and developed 

By the Laboratories Division of 

Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
An L.T.&T. Associate 

Is helping Uncle Sam's fighting forces 
Work together 

On tand, sea and in the air... 


Tomorrow 

It will help build 
A better world 
For every man. 


rae Lanonavénes DIVISION OF 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corpomtion 


67 Broad Street, New York, N: Y. 
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Nice Work! 


American Industry has a great right to be proud these 
days. Not only is it turning out war materials at an un- 
precedented pace, but its share in the over-subscription 
of The 2nd War Loan shows how solidly every worker 
stands behind the men at the fighting fronts. 


This could hardly have happened in an Axis country. 
An Axis citizen would have given, yes, but only at the 
Dictator’s order. In America, the appeal went out... 
and Americans everywhere opened their hearts and 
purses. 


The $13,000,000,000 Uncle Sam asked for was over- 
subscribed in record time, but here at S306", that doesn’t 
stop us from buying more bonds... . from putting 10% 
of every pay check into the finest investment ever 
offered. It’s a great way to see our dollars fight. It helps 


Victory. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 











&KF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 








us turn out ball and roller bearings to speed eventual ~ 
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wartime. From a peacetime peak in 1941 
under private management, revenues will 
nose-dive 6624 per cent for all of 1943 un- 
der government control: Taxes will further 
slash earnings. - 

Another thing that made the birthday 
candles sputter is the still tightly red- 
taped $200,000,000 due in indemnities for 
ship losses, seizures, charter, and insurance. 
This compensation figure, set by the Mari- 
time Commission, had been questioned by 
Comptroller General Lindsay Warren as 
being too generous. Attempting a solu- 
tion, the War Shipping Administration 
entered the squabble, but the rapidly un- 
reeling spool of red tape tied up the 
awards. Congress, too, has failed to un- 
knot the interagency tangle. Ship owners 
may take 75 per cent of their due, but if 
they accept it they would be obliged un- 
der the law to sue for the rest. So the 
money rests untouched. The Maritime 
Commission sums it up as “a hell of a 
mess.” 


Significance 


Impressed on the memory of the mer- 
chant marine is the blue picture of what 
happened to it following the last war. 
Three years after the Armistice was signed, 
the United States was one of the world’s 
ranking maritime nations, with a mer- 
chant fleet totaling 11,000,000 tons. Then 
our merchant marine went into rapid 
decay. Government neglect, a sleepy in- 
ternational trade policy, the indifference 
of traveler and businessman all winked, 
blinked, and nodded a grand fleet into 
rotting hulks—this despite the fact that 
during that period 25 per cent of the 
earth’s commerce either originated in the 
United States or was destined for its 
ports. 

In the postwar world, the 100 or more 
owners of United States steamship com- 
panies are determined, in the words of 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, “never 
again to allow our merchant marine to be- 
come the Nation’s cross-eyed stepchild.” 
The operators want Uncle Sam to get out 
of the steamship business after the war, 
and resume his fond sponsorship under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. They 
want businessmen to travel and_ ship 
American after the war. Most of all, they 
want wartime shipbuilding facilities and 
techniques preserved in peacetime to keep 
this country in its position of leadership. 

Today we have more ‘than 30 ship- 
yards with more than 250 ways producing 
big, ocean-going merchant ships and 40 
other yards turning out other types of 
auxiliary craft. Situated in 24. states, 
these yards are on the Atlantic, the Pa- 





cific, the Gulf, and the Great Lakes. They. 


give employment to about 1,500,000 per- 
sons. In the postwar race for world mar- 
kets, they can put and keep the United 
States way out in front. E 

But the big fear in shipping circles 1s 
that in postwar negotiations the govern- 
ment will listen to pleas of nations with 
decimated fleets, looking for ships and 
cargo to stage a comeback. 
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. Wide World 
Trippe sad “Fair ts fair” 


Aviation 
Trippe Asks Postwar Fair Play; 
Airlines Suggest Postwar Plans 


Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways System last week made a 
strong bid for international cooperation 
urging that after the war the United Na- 
tions be permitted to buy from this country 
all the equipment they need for fair com- 
petition on world airways. He said that 
while other nations—notably Britain—have 
impoverished themselves (equipmentwise) 
by building fighter planes, the United 
States is turning out vast quantities of 
transports. “Fair is fair,” he said. “If you 
want to win a- baseball game you try to 
outhit the other fellow; you don’t take 
away his bat.” 

He made the suggestion during a speech 
at a dinner in New York where he re- 
ceived the Robert M. Dollar gold plaque of 
the National Institute of Social Sciences. 
awarded annually to the individual who 
has made the greatest contribution 


toward the expansion of American foreign 
trade. 


{ Answering a Civil Aeronautics Board 
questionnaire on postwar air commerce, 
eighteen of the nation’s airlines jointly ob- 
lected to any form of government partici- 
pation in management or ownership of air- 
lines; proposed that the United States 
work out with other nations a comprehen- 
‘sive set of rules for international air trans- 
port, including reciprocal exchange of air 
passage and landing rights. 

{ Production of heavy bombers totaled 
more than 500 in April; the goal is for 1,000 
of them a month, excluding new super 
long-range bombers, said Charles E. Wil- 







in the war effort... = 


f. If your man is working in a war 
plant pack him a lunch with nutri- 
tious salads, stewed fruits, puddings. 
Packed in Dixie Cups with lids, they 
are easily carried, easily disposed of. 


































2. Guard your family’s health against contagion. 
As far as possible avoid mouth contact with any- 
thing that has touched the lips of others. Soda foun- 
tains that serve you in Dixie Cups are giving you 
effective protection, for each Dixie is used but once. 
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3. If you work in an office or plant, help prevent the 
spread of contagious illness. Avoid mouth contact 
with anything that has touched the lips of others. 
If individual Dixie Cups are provided by your em- 
ployer, use them...they are there for your protection. 





On many fronts, on trains, in the air, in offices, war 
plants and public buildings, in the camps... Dixies 
are helping to protect the health of America’s war- 
riors, workers and civilians. The paper cup has truly 
become a war-time necessity. 

Dixie Cups, Vortex Cups, 


Pac-Kups — products of 
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son, War Production Board vice chairman. 
He admitted that the April goal of 7,000 
planes of all types was not reached and 
wasn’t sure it would be in May. But in 
this connection he pointed out that output 
no longer is measured by numbers but by 
weight and that although twice as many 
planes were built this April as in April 
1942, their weight was almost three times 
greater. 


Cotton Troubles 


Shortages and Price Confusion 
Bother Spinners and Growers 


One of the smartest promotional ideas 
developed by any industry is National 
Cotton Week, during which retailers bear 
down heavily on pushing sales of cotton 
goods. It marks the opening of a season, 
as Easter does with hats and spring 
clothes. And it helps boost cotton con- 
sumption, and thereby the price of the 
raw fiber. 

Last week the cotton people observed 
their thirteenth annual National Cot- 
ton Week in a far different manner than 
anyone ever expected. Instead of promot- 
ing the sale of everything from overalls to 
beach umbrellas, a great many stores were 
putting out literature showing how to 
make garments and home furnishings wear 
longer. They didn’t have the merchandise 
to sell. It was becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to replace stocks and merchants 
were trying to stretch what they had as 
far as possible. 

- Some manufacturers predicted replace- 





ments would be cut 75 per cent from the 
amount of cotton goods available in 1942. 
This made it clear that shortages are in 
prospect soon. The cotton trade said there 
would be enough to supply essential civilian 
needs, but not enough for demand, for the 
rest of the year—and then only if the 
public practices conservation and does 
not go in for scare buying and hoarding. 
Otherwise, rationing is a probability. 

The reason for the increasing civilian- 
goods shortage was obvious: The armed 
forces, Lend-Lease, rehabilitation of re- 
conquered countries, demand for domestic 
work clothing, and other high-priority 
calls all were taking at least 70 per cent 
of the output of the nation’s 23,845,746 
spindles. Cotton mills were working at such 
capacity that consumption of the white 
fiber was almost equivalent to the annual 
crop. Thus last year in making 12,418,- 
160,000 square yards of cloth, the mills 
used up 11,439,000 bales of cotton while 
1942 production of raw cotton totaled 
12,490,000 bales. 

This was a story quite different from 
the years 1921-39 when domestic consump- 
tion fluctuated between 45,000,000 and 
8,000,000 bales while production bobbed 
around between 10,000,000, and 15,000,000 
bales. Most of the excess was exported until 
1939. Then war hit Europe. And enor- 
mous cotton surpluses have been built 
up here since 1940. At the beginning of 
the 1942-43 season last Aug. 1, there was 
a visible supply of 22,966,000 bales— 
about a two-year supply at present rates 
of consumption. 

But the current cotton consumption 
rate is why there could conceivably be a 
shortage in raw cotton in case of a serious 


; International 

Eric Alliot, N.Y. Cotton Exchange vice president, greets Bonme Beth 

Byler, 1943 Maid of Cotton (left); in the interests of conservation, etc., 
Esther Williams models a cotton bathing suit 
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crop failure or unless production is stepped 
up at the growers’ level. In fact, there is 
less than a year’s supply of the more de- | 
sirable long-staple grades right now, and 
every effort is being made to encourage 
the growth of more of the 15/16-inch or 
longer varieties. 

To help civilians get enough cotton goods 
for essential needs, the War Production — 
Board long since curtailed the amount of 
cloth going into garments. As a further 
move the WPB this week revised its limi- 
tation order on women’s and children’s 
fabrics. Furthermore, the Department of 
Agriculture has asked cotton growers to 
exceed their acreage planting allotments 
by 10 per cent. 

But all of this was designed to head off 
a potential shortage of raw cotton. Noth- 
ing was being done by the War Production 
Board about giving the spinners and weav- 
ers additional machinery. Plenty of repairs 
and a few replacements are permitted; 
expanded installations are not. Neverthe- 
less, cotton-textile men proudly looked 
at these facts: They have set successive 
production records in each of the past 
three years despite a steadily decreasing 
number of spindles which are wearing out 
and not being replaced. Above all the cot- © 
ton industry is one of the few which has | 
met the demands of war production with ~ 
out increasing plant facilities and with- — 
out government financial assistance. ‘= 


Significance-— 


Against this backdrop of production and * 
all its related problems there went on a | 
continuing pushing, pulling, bickering, and ~ 
jockeying for political and economic posi- | 
ton that has been a part of the cotton in © 
dustry for decades. A Congressional cot- 7 
ton bloc existed long before there was a | 
farm bloc, a silver bloc, or any of the 
other organized pressure groups. 4 

Under the New Deal planned economy, | 
and particularly since the coming of war- ~ 
time controls, the turmoil in the cotton 
industry has grown to enormous propor- 
tions. As always, the price factor has been 
the nub of contention. In the old days 
there were tariff controls; later came New 
Deal crop controls and loans on surplus 
cotton. All these were intended to keep 
prices from slipping. 

But under wartime economics, the ob- 
ject was to keep prices from rising, and 
ceiling prices have entered into the pic- 
ture. On May 4, 1942, ceilings on finished 
cotton goods were established, based on 
20.37 cents a pound for raw cotton. On 
that date the ten-market average for spot 
cotton was 20.10; last week it was 21.07 
(up nearly a cent and slightly above par- 
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ity), although the futures market was era 
about 19.75. Thus the cotton processors i 

were facing a price squeeze should they . 
be denied the hedging facilities of the tran 


New York Cotton Exchange futures mat- 
ket. 

Talk of ceilings on raw cotton, which 
began soon after the turn of the year, gave 
the cotton trade the jitters. It would have 
the effect of ending: futures trading. Sud- 










RAILROADING CROSSES 
A NEW FRONTIER 


Teday on the Great 
Northern, GM Diesel 
Locomotives like this are 
hauling heavy war loads 
through “The Great West.” 
On one mountain operation, 
consisting chiefly of movement 
of metal vital to victory, the 
utilization of GM freight loco- 
motives resulted in an increase 
of 50% in train-hauling ca- 
pacity. 


Here Currier and Ives, the famous portrayers of American life of se past century, depict one of the sii eras of rail- 
roading— the achievement of rail transportation from East to West—the opening up of new lands and unexploited resources. 


Crossing the new 
ARS have a way of ending old eras and starting new ones. Follow- —_ frontier is not alone 


: 2 he railroads. 
ing the Peace of 1865, the nation was first united from coast to — Dike cs Il 


coast by bands of steel (May 10, 1869). Geographically, America has usher in new pos- 
sibilities for the farm 
no new frontiers. Technically we have many. The curtain already has = and for industry © 


been drawn back on one element of the new oor 


era that surely will follow the present conflict X 
—a new tool for the improvement of national ( a 





transportation —General Motors locomotives. 











Tough-looking hombre, isnt 
brains—hardly the type for a di 


But that's all right, because his mission . isn't iplo- 
matic. He is going to talk to Hitler in the only lan- 
guage the Fuehrer understands—the roar and crash 


of shells . . . the kind of talk that is turning the Axis 
Chieftain’s sweet dreams of power into ghastly night- 
mares of death and desolation. 


You helped to dispatch this mighty messenger on his 
victorious way. Every ounce of kitchen fat contributed 


ar iSusehold went to build his strength. For his 
Toes is High Explosive—and the source of his rending 
Sower is glycerine, made from those,very fats! 


RCI, too, is helping to keep the air above the Axis 
filled with avenging messengers. For RCI is produc- 
ing an unbroken stream of processed glycerine—not 
only for explosives, but for fields as far removed as 
medicine and paints. This vital war contribution is 
only one of many from RCI laboratories and plants. 
In almost every phase of the war, RCI products are 
speeding the March to Victory. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED e General Offices and Main —— ag omer Mich. Other Plants: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 


South San Francisco, Calif 


Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia. 
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Clothing Order: The government is trying to avoid clothes rationing. 





Plaadk. 


OWI photos 


So this week the War Production Board revised Order L-85 for the first time 
since it was issued a year ago and put further limitations on all frills for women’s 
and children’s clothing to conserve cotton, wool, and rayon. The war model 
blouse (left) has a jabot with a maximum of 320 square inches of fabric; 
sketched in is the way the blouse looked with its original 666 square inches. 
Pleats, cuffs, collars, and all other furbelows are limited to 700 square inches 
(right). The dress marked “X” does not conform to the order. 





denly, a month ago, the OPA announced 
it would postpone such a ceiling indefi- 
nitely, pending study of some other meth- 
od whereby prices could be controlled. A 
week afterward the Commodity Credit 
Corp., which owns 2,800,000 bales of cot- 
ton acquired by loan foreclosures and con- 
trols 2,751,382 bales under loans not yet 
due, said it would sell its stocks at 21.38 
cents. This would keep the spot market 
price below that figure. The trade wel- 
comed the idea and slowly got over its 
jitters. : 

Then last week a new factor was tossed 
into the equation when the strong Con- 
gressional cotton bloc got in some heavy 
licks. The Senate Agriculture Committee 
approved a bill to prohibit raw-cotton 
ceilings at less than 25 cents a pound. 
Worse, it put a 23.50-cent floor under the 
commodity, prohibiting the CCC from 
selling more than 300,000 bales a month 
at less than that figure. (At 25 cents a 
pound it could sell unlimited quantities.) 

This sent the trade in a turmoil again. 
W. Ray Bell, president of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants, prompt- 
ly said that any such legislation would 
tum production; that cotton processors 
could not stay in business unless finished- 
goods ceilings were raised. In sharp con- 
trast was the statement made before the 
Senate committee by J. E. McDonald, 
Texas commissioner of agriculture, who 
said mills could pay the higher raw cot- 
ton price and still“make money. 

Thus the old seesaw over prices was put 
M motion again. Where. it would halt 
was anybody’s guess. 


Roll-Back 
OPA Imposes Its Food Ceiling; 
Retailers Foresee Own Ruin 


Eighty per cent of the nation’s food 
items were under dollars-and-cents price 
ceilings last week. Solidly 100 per cent of 
the nation’s food dealers were railing against 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
spokesmen for the food industry predicted 
the imminent collapse of the price agency. 

What caused the storm was the OPA’s 
latest move to try to hold down living 
costs by setting “community ceilings” on 
foodstuffs. Stores were divided into four 
classes.* No store in a given class in a 
given area could charge more than the area 
ceiling for that class of merchandise—no 
matter what his cost of doing business. 
This was in distinct contrast to the way 
ceiling prices have operated since they 
were first established last year, when each 
store was permitted to base its ceiling on 
the highest price it received for an item in 
March 1942. e 

One of the things the OPA was shooting 
at in last week’s order was to let house- 
wives know whether they were being over- 
charged or buying in a black market. Lists 
of ceiling prices were published in some 
150 key cities. The OPA hopes that house- 





*Class 1, independents selling less than 
$50,000 annually; Class 2, independents selling 
between $50,000 and $250,000; Class 3, ‘chain 
stores selling less than $250,000; Class 4, all 
stores selling more than $250,000. 
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wives eventually will police the price sit- 
uation by reporting violations. From a 
practical standpoint this was virtually im- 
possible under the old system. 

But under the new plan all that the 
food dealers could see ahead was ruin. It 
was not the policing factor. Instead it was 
because of the immutable economic law 
that decrees a profit can be made only if 


. the selling price is high enough to absorb 


all costs. 

The big chains, which have always re- 
lied on their huge volume for profits, claim 
point rationing has cut that volume tre- 
mendously and that wages and other op- 
erating costs have increased to the extent 
that they face bankruptcy under the new 
ceilings. The 360,000 independents who 
are members of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers said the same things and 
they went straight to President Roosevelt 
with their complaint—‘since pleas to OPA 
. .. have been unanswered.” All segments 
of the food industry planned a mammoth 
mass meeting in New York to protest OPA 
“oppression.” 


Significance 


There were three alternatives if a good- 
sized segment of the nation’s food-distribu- 
tion system were not to collapse: (1) set 
up subsidies (2) permit higher prices; (3) 
hold down producers’ prices and eliminate 
the squeeze on markups. 

The community price ceilings in many 
instances were below replacement cost, re- 
tailers said. Someone must absorb the loss. 
Government subsidy is seen by some Ad- 
ministration leaders as the only way out. 
To permit higher prices would play fur-. 
ther hob with the President’s “hold-the- 
line” order—which labor. already has suc- 
ceeded in breaching. To go back to the 
producer level for cuts would meet stiff 
and overwhelming opposition from the , 
Congressional farm bloc. 

Showing the trend of Administration 
thinking is its announcement that meat, 
coffee, and butter prices are to be rolled 
back 10 per cent on June 1 and will be 
subsidized by $400,000,000 of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. money. This course has 
the approval of the President and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director James F. 
Brynes (Newsweek, May 17), despite the 
fact it is a direct affront to Congress which 
is on record as being dead set against such 
subsidies. But the American Institute of 
Food Distribution, Inc., flatly predicted 
these subsidies will not be in effect June 1. 

The subsidy idea for all foods has not 
progressed much beyond the talking stage, 
but Economic Director Byrnes and Price 
Administrator Prentiss M. Brown are said 
to have agreed on it in principle. Thus the 
Administration, embarked on its fifth anti- 
inflation voyage, puts Congress in the © 
position of swallowing the subsidy pro- 
gram or coming up with something better 
of its own. 

There are several chances of a show- 

> down soon. One may come when Congress 
votes on a bill; giving the RFC authority 
(Continued on Page 67) 















-.e and engineering that 
created the ‘Grasshopper’ 


ABILITY TO FLY LOW and slow 
— to maneuver quickly, land 
easily on rough “postage stamp” 
fields—to stand up under tough 
punishment—to afford observer 
and pilot maximum vision all 
around—these were some of the 
qualifications our Field Artil- 
lery wanted in its L-2 liaison- 
observation plane. And those 
qualifications and a few more 
for good measure are what they 
got in the sturdy Taylorcraft 
“Grasshopper”, adapted by 
Taylorcraft engineers from an 
already popular Taylorcraft 
tandem trainer—another of the 
American planes engineered for 
a specific wartime job. 
America can be happy that 
Taylorcraft engineers were 
ready with the skill to meet 
- those qualifications — not only 
for the winning of this war, but 
for its promise in the period of 
peace, when kiddies all over 
this country of ours will call 
from the yard—come 5:15 or 
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steely strength, and extra in- 
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put those ingredients into 
every foot of control cord that 
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John A. Roebling’s Sons Com- 
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There have been several develop- 
ments on the financial front in recent 
weeks of more than ordinary impor- 
tance. All of them, of course, are of a 
more or less technical character. But 
the message they carry is so clear that 
one doesn’t need to be an expert in 
order to understand it. Among the more 
outstanding of these developments have 
been: 

1—According to a report just made 
public by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, total deposits in our “active 
banks” at the end of 1942 were just a 
little in excess of $100,000,000,000. At 
the end of 1939—that is, at the begin- 
ning of the war—the comparable figure 


‘was $68,600,000,000. In three years, 


therefore, deposits in our banks have 
increased by some $31,000,000,000, or 
by 45 per cent. To say that there has 
never been anything like this before in 
our history is putting the matter far too 
mildly. There has never been such an 
expansion of purchasing power in the 
form of bank deposits in any country 
in the world. ; 

2—Money in circulation, which 
means money in the hands of the pub- 
lic, has now reached the amazing total 
of $16,800,000,000. In the 1920s we nor- 
mally had about $4,000,000,000 in cir- 
culation—or only a quarter of the pres- 
ent total. Even at the peak of the 
hoarding at the time of the closing of 
the banks in 1933 the total rose to only 
$7,538,000,000, or less than half the 
present figure. Here again, then, we 
have established—and established by an 
enormous margin—a new high record 
for a type of purchasing power in the 
hands of the public. 


$—Government expenditures current- 
ly are running about $235,000,000 a 
day, which is approximately $1.75 for 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Of this $1.75 only about 
75 cents is being raised by taxes. The 
other dollar is being borrowed. Again, 
there never has been anything like this 
in our history, or in the history of any 
other nation except in periods of wild 
financial disorder. Instead of the old 
bromide “Another day, another dollar,” 
one now should say: “Another day, an- 
other dollar in debt for me, for my wife, 
and for each of my children.” 


4—In its borrowing the government 
is not making any headway in siphon- 
ing off the increased earnings of the 
public. The Second War Loan just com- 
_pleted amid so much ballyhoo as to its 
success was a dismal failure in this par- 
ticular. Out of the $18,588,000,000 
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raised, under $3,000,000,000 came from 
individuals. The remainder came from. 
banks, business organizations, and in- 
stitutional investors. On a comparative 
basis this means that the Second War 
Loan was even less successful than the 
First War Loan in drawing off the sur- 
plus purchasing power of the public. In 
other words, the so-called inflationary 
gap—the excess of buying power over 
goods available for purchase by the pub- 
lic—was relatively larger after the Sec- 
ond War Loan than it was at the com- 
pletion of the First War Loan. 


5—To make the constant borrowing 
from the banks possible, and to enable 
the banks to support the growing vol- 
ume of purchasing power in the form of 
deposits and money in circulation, the 
Federal Reserve Banks have had to 
create billions of dollars of reserves for 
our commercial banks. This is done by 
the purchase of government obligations. 
Specifically, the Reserve Banks have 
bought some $3,600,000,000 of such 
bonds, bills, and notes within the past 
year. When it is recalled that each 
dollar of reserve thus created will sup- 
port approximately $6 of credit on the 
books of the commercial banks, the sig- 
nificance of such Reserve Banks pur- 
chases becomes evident. 


Every one of these developments 
spells inflation. Every one of them 
spells incompetence, short-sightedness, 
and lack of courage on the part of those 
in charge of our financial program. In 
no other country in the world is an 
equally bad record being made. 


Correction: Last week in discuss- 
ing the proper policy to follow at pres- 
ent in connection with inflation it was 
said here: “Impose much heavier taxes, 
especially on those who are receiving 
the increased income; limit price fixing 
to basic items, letting other prices rise 
and thereby absorb excess purchasing 


power; and make every effort commen-’ 


surate with the war effort to increase 
production of civilian goods. 

“Such a policy will not prevent infla- 
tion, but it will tend to keep inflation 
from increasing in the luxury chan- 
nels .. .” 

This final sentence should have read: 
“Such a policy will not prevent infla- 
tion, but it. will tend to keep inflation 
in the luxury channels.” The addition of 
the two words, “from increasing,” which 
of course made no sense whatever in 
view of the earlier discussion, was due 
to a misunderstanding in the make-up 
room. 
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(Continued from Page 65) 
to borrow an additional $5,000,000,000 
(which it must have soon because it has 
loaned or committed more money than it 
has authority to borrow). 


The 4-A 


The agencies which prepare and place 
the bulk of advertising in the nation’s 
press must be prepared to face a heavy 
manpower loss by the end of 1943, as the 
armed services and war industry dip deep- 
er into the manpower reservoir. Such was 
the warning sounded last week before the 
annual meeting in New York of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies by Brig. Gen. William C. Rose, 
chief of executive services of the War 
Manpower Commission. Advising agency 
executives to begin upgrading employes 
as much and as soon as possible, he said 
that nearly all physically fit men of draft 
age would be in the armed forces and 
3,000,000 more must be in essential in- 
dustry by the end of the year and added 
that there was small chance of advertis- 
ing being put in the essential classification. 

During the two-day meeting the 4-A 
elected the following officers: Allen L. 
Billingsley, president of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., Cleveland, chairman of the 
board; Emerson Foote, president of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, New York (which be- 
came the successor of the 70-year-old Lord 
& Thomas agency last January), vice 
president; Robert E. Grove, vice president. 
of Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, secretary; John L. Anderson, 
secretary-treasurer of .McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. New York, treasurer. John Benson’s 
four-year-term as president expires next 
year, and Frederic R. Gamble continues as 
managing director of the organization. 
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INSUROK puts 


Light is an important tool of war— 
in the camps—on board ship and in 
the vital war plants. Making light 
easy to move where needed most, 
putting a handle on it for greater con- 
venience is but one of the many ways 
in which Molded INSUROK met 
problems before the war, is meeting 
them now. 


Molded INSUROK was selected 
for this Vaporproof Lamp application 
because of its high impact strength, 
fire resistance and non-arcing quali- 
ties. Richardson precision molding 
enables the production of close toler- 
ance parts, thus facilitating fast, eco- 
nomical assembly of interchangeable 
parts. 


For Fluorescent and Incandescent Fixtures 





In addition to the many spectacular 
war-born developments in the use of 
INSUROK, it is used effectively and 
economically for many commonplace 
articles—things that you see and use 
every day. Many electrical products, 


for example, are made wholly or 
in part of Molded or Laminated 
INSUROK. 

Richardson Plasticians are contin- 
ually recommending the grade of 
Molded or Laminated INSUROK 
best suited for electrical, mechanical 
or chemical applications. Write for 
suggestions in connection with your 
present or plan-stage products. 





INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping war products pro- 
ducers by: 


1. Increasing output per machine- 
hour. 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


4. Saving other critical materials fo 
other important jobs. : 


5. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 


6. Doing things that “can’t be done.” 


VY 7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 











INSUROK 
Precision Plasttes 


Fhe RICHARDSON COMPANY 









Island 
on an Island 


HERE! NOW! Right at hand— 
there’s an island on the island of 
Manhattan. An island of escape 
from a tormented world. 


It’s small enough to be personal 
in its attention; big enough to 
have, almost literally, “every- 
thing.” There are countless 
features, both in comfort and 
service, which have enhanced the 
widespread reputation of this 
unusual island. 


The St. Regis is an oasis in the 
heart of fashionable New York 
—a sturdy, luxurious haven of 
quiet from which you can look 
out, or step out, into the bustle 
of Fifth Avenue. 


P.S. This is a marvelous month 
to spend on this island! 


™St Regis 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55th STREET, NEW YORK 
Booklet on Request 
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History of War by Men Who Fight It 
Makes Infantry Journal Best Seller | 


From his office in a modest building on 
Seventeenth Street, Northwest, in Wash- 
ington, Col. Joseph I. Greene, editor of 
the Infantry Journal, can’ gaze across an 
alley at the imposing $1,000,000 plant of 
the National Geographic magazine. Greene 
might envy the tremendous earning ca- 
pacity and million-plus circulation of the 
Geographic. Indeed, it might remind him 
of some of the Journal’s service contem- 
poraries that have grown as fat as tele- 
phone directories with advertising slanted 
to build up Army good will. But in pres- 
tige, Greene’s Journal need not bow to 
anyone. With a circulation that had 
zoomed from 11,000 before Pearl Harbor 
to a neat 120,000 by last week, the Journal 
has remained the most respected and wide- 


ly read of American service publications. 


Like most other issues in its 39-year 
history, the Journal’s May number will 
show a ledger loss. Its 100 slick pages will 


be crammed as usual with authoritative 
current military history, for which the 
Journal has paid contributors a modest 3 
cents a word, and with unpaid reviews and 
notices of the latest books on tactics. The 
Journal accepts no ads, which is the price 
it pays for recognition as a “semi-official 
Army magazine.” 

Under provisions inserted in every War 
Department appropriations act of the last 
decade, no Army officer or man may serve 
on a publication which accepts advertis- 
ing. The Infantry Journal and such con- 
temporaries as The Cavalry Journal and 
The Coast Artillery Journal thus swap for 
advertising revenue the prestige of War 
Department supervision and sponsorship 
by high Army officers.* Greene and his as- 


*On the contrary, Army Ordnance, The Mili- 
tary Engineer, Quartermaster Review, and oth- 
ers accept advertising. Naval publications may 
do so whether supervised officially or not. 
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The Bird: Art (Happy) French, cameraman for The Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, stalked a dive-bombing crow which was attacking pedestrians. The te _ 
porter with him got this shot when the crow stalked French. 
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HOME...of a Restless Pack of Jap-Exterminators! 


They call it their “old flat-top” ... but they 
wouldn’t trade it for a battleship. It’s every inch 
a fighting ship. It’s a fortress afloat ...a nest of 
destruction-minded Navy eagles. A maze of 
machinery hums beneath its deck, and a thousand 
men keep the eagles in the air, blasting Japs. 
Ball Bearings help to keep the “wheels” turning, 
smoothly and efficiently ... from engine room 
to turret lathe to plane. 

At first, Ball Bearing makers were “hard put” 
to supply all the bearings needed by the war in- 
dustries. Untold millions were not only needed 
by the machines of war, but other millions were 
required by the machines that turned out fighting 
equipment. Today, part of this pressure has been 
relieved by doubled and redoubled production 
effort. But it’s still a good practice to use your 


ball bearings wisely ... take care of them and 
make them last as long as possible. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAENIR 


BALL’ BEARINGS 

































The Ace Detective Who 
Never Made an Arrest 


OU’RE standing right in the middle of a great, sprawling, 
through freight yard at night. 

A thousand cars are on the move all around you. And that man 
there with the lantern « . . he’s seeing to it that those thousand 
cars keep moving. 

We call him an inspector, but actually he’s a detective —a 
trouble detective. It’s his job to discover defects in equipment 
which, if allowed to pass unnoticed, might result in delays or 
damage to your property. 

Erie has a staff of these inspectors in every yard. When a train 
is coming in they station themselves at the side of the track and 

' observe the condition of wheels and other parts as the cars go 
by. After the train stops a more rigid inspection is made. 

You may never see these men. You may neyer have known they 
were there. But night and day, summer and winter, they’re always 
on guard protecting lives and property and making possible 


faster delivery of war materials and essential civilian goods. 


THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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sociates are on active duty, drawing full 
Army pay, and their magazine is super. 
vised by Lt. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, com- 
mander of thc United ates Army Ground 
Forces. 

To the recurrent deficits, the 45-year-old 
energetic Greene hardly gives a thought. 
These, the taxes on the Journal’s three. 
story plant, and the nec Is < * a small cash 
kitty are met by profits from the sale of 
the Journal’s and other publishers’ books, 
The magazine is sold by subscription < ily 
($3 a year, $5 for two) except at pos' ex- 
changes. Its readers range frv.. privates 
to generals, 

Some .of the foremost commanders in 
this war have been Journal contribr ’ prs, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
was an assistant editor in 1921 when he 
was a lieutenant. Doubleday, Doran soon 
will bring out a volume entitled “Infantry 
Journal Reader.” Among authors sub- 
mitted for inclusion are Lt. Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell, now commander of American 
forces in India and China; Maj. Gen. 
Claire L. Chennault, United States Air 
Forces commander in China; Maj. Gen. 
J. F. C. Fuller, British tank innovator in 
the last war; and Col. Gen. Heinz Guder- 
ian, his German imitator in this one. For 
novelty, the collection may include “My 
Impressions of the U.S. Army” by Col. 
H. Watari, Japanese military attaché in 
Washington ten years ago. 

Besides military professionals, the Jour- 
nal has also printed the writings of Rich- 
ard Tregaskis, International News Service 
correspondent of Guadalcanal fame; Clark 
Lee, the bard of Bataan recently hired 
away from the Associated Press by INS 


(NEwsweeEk, May 17); and Sgt. Jimmy | 


Cannon, the “hard-boiled sentimentalist” 
of the New York tabloid PM. 

The Journal’s masthead insists “it is not 
the mouthpiece of the War Department.” 
But its occasional forays into such contro- 
versies as the merits of air power vs. land 
power often reflect old-line department 
views. For instance, the Journal hailed the 
recent English translation of Gen. Giulio 
Douhet’s “Command of the Air” only be- 
cause it revealed “how completely wrong 
he was on the role of airpower and how he 
shifted his ground for personal or political 
reasons.” Of William Bradford Huie, av- 
thor of “Fight for Airpower,” the Journal 
snorted: “If omniscience ang audacity can 
win the battle for airpower, Mr. Huie has 
the stuff.” 

A deep-dyed infantryman, Colond 
Greene has spent 25 years as a profession 
soldier. But these have not eradicated the 
printer’s ink he absorbed as a boy reporter 
on The Daytona (Fla.) Daily News from 
1914 to 1918. Enlisting in the Army at 20, 
a few months before the Armistice of the 
last war, Greene went to West Point m 
1919. After he was graduated in 1923, he 
mixed newspaper writing into his military 
career at every opportunity. His by-line 
has appeared in The Panama Americal, 
The Manila Daily Bulletin, and The Tie 
tsin Sentinel, a weekly published by the 
Fifteenth United States Infantry in its 
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years on the China station as a Boxer 
treaty force. 

Currently, besides editing the Journal, 
Greene is writing a book intended to pop- 
ularize the Ground Forces. As indifferent to 
personal profit as he is to the Journal’s, he 
has pledged the royalties to the magazine’s 
American War Prisoners Fund. 








SCIENCE 


Vitamins for Arthritis 


More than 3,000,000 Americans, many 
in the prime of life, suffer from arthritis, 
one of the most prevalent chronic dis- 
abling diseases in the nation. But favor- 
able results obtained with a relatively new 
treatment of 250 cases of the most crip- 
pling form of arthritis are reported in the 
current issue of Industrial Medicine by 
Drs. R. G. Snyder, Willard H. Squires 
and John W. Forster of the Hospital for 
Special Surgery, New York City. 

The patients, subjects in a six-year 
study, previously had failed to respond to 
the more common forms of therapy. Then 
they were given the new treatment—huge 
doses (from 200,000 to 300,000 units per 
day) of vitamin D in the form of an elec- 
trically activated heat-vaporized ergosterol 
(Ertron is the trade name) . Over extended 
periods the patients continued to take the 
capsules by mouth. 

The article charts detailed effects of the 
vitamin treatment in 50 serious cases. On 
the basis: of a check made from two to 
three years after the drug was first ad- 
ministered, results in 22 cases were good 
or excellent, results in eight cases poor, 
and the rest either fair or undetermined 
because patients moved away. In some 
instances persons whose joints appeared 
hopelessly stiffened and swollen were able 
to resume their normal occupations; one 
was able to play golf again, another, a star 
tennis player who had been unable to rise 
from a sitting position, resumed his game 
and a third, all of whose joints were af- 
fected, made a “complete recovery.” 

The physicians say that while toxic re- 
actions from massive doses of vitamin D 
of a different type have caused trouble in 
the past, Ertron, itself, causes no serious 
toxicity. 


Listen! The Wind 


Primitive man tried to escape weather 
devils by wrapping himself in animal skins, 
ling up in his cave, or starting a fire 
with sticks. Modern human beings still 
employ such basically defensive tactics 
against the elements. They shut them- 
selves up in houses and don raincoats, long 
underwear, or sunglasses. 
But the time is ripe for scientists to take 
offensive by aggressively seeking to 
change weather for the better instead of 
merely continuing to predict it, Prof. Al- 
bert E. Parr, director of the American 
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not yet surveyed. : 
The fact remains that many a business man dictates to his Dictaphone with a 


cigar in his mouth. That kind of talk is strictly American, but secretaries don’t like 


it, because it isn’t always easy to understand. 

So in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, Conn., we have done’ 
quite a bit of research on the problem presented by the voice with a cigar in it. After 
all, the aim of Dictaphone engineers is to make a machine that will record dictation 
tntelligibly under all sorts of office conditions. 


THE VOICE/ WITH A CIGAR IN IT... 





ve ‘STL. 


The first thing that Dictaphone engineers did was to trim away all disturbing over- 
tones and resonances. Then they started experimenting with the reconstruction of 
voices which had been thus pared down. When war struck, they had already taken 
long steps in this direction. Too-thin and too-deep voices — words mumbled or 
over-emphasized were being successfully built up or cut away to produce intelligible 
tones that secretaries could more easily understand. 


In the avalanche of war activity Dictaphone equipment bears the brunt in many _ a 


an office of both Government and industry — saving precious minutes — getting vital 
ideas into action fast! 

Meanwhile Dictaphone engineers have turned out many improvements in electrie 
voice recording for use by the armed services — brand-new ideas which will further 
extend the usefulness of the Dictaphone method of dictation to meet the challenge of 
the post-war era. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


HONE tw the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which sald Trade-Mark is Applied 




































































POWER TO WIN 


POWER TO WIN means striking 
power — and power available 
at instant notice, even under 
the guns of the enemy, to keep 
our hard-hitting equipment on 
the move and in action. Abso- 
lute dependability, the greatest 
asset of Continental Red Seal 
Engines, is providing POWER TO 
WIN for vital equipment on all 
fronts —in the air, on land and 
sea; also for our farms, oil 
fields, and for industry. 
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told a surprised class of graduating Army 
Air Forces meteorologists at the Univer. 
sity of Chicago last fortnight. Until we 
“correlate our <fforts in all lines of human 
endeavor with the time schedules of the 
atmosphere, we must continue to suffer the 


severest defeats for our economy, our hap- © 


piness, and our social structure at the 
hands of the weather,” he said. 

By erecting great cities, the oceanog- 
rapher explained, men already have altered 
the local climate (cities tending to be 
warmer in both winter and summer than 
suburbs). And while this was done acci- 
dentally it proves, Professor Parr contends, 
that the outdoors actually can be air con- 
ditioned to a considerable extent by ap- 
plying meteorological principles to city 
planning. “I should like to see,” he said, 
“a meteorologist offer a plan which would 
create a city of calm in a windy location. 
While complete achievement is impossible 
. . . tremendous improvement is perfectly 
feasible. I should like to see the meteor- 
ologists take a hand in determining the 
use of heat generating or light reflecting 
facades . . .” Professor Parr’s tentative 
suggestions: 


Winn: A city in a windy region should 
be planned as carefully as an airfield with 
regard to winds . . . It should be so laid 
out that prevailing winds do not funnel 
directly into major thoroughfares . . 
Streets should not serve as an obstacle. 
free race track for winds by stretching for 
miles in an unbroken straight line ... 
There are possibilities of wind deflectors 
in the form of blocks of tall buildings and 
tree shelter belts. 


Heat anv Licut: The scientist urged 
the young weather forecasters to determine 
how much both the temperature and light 


“ of cities can be influenced by installation 


of heat-generating or light-reflecting ex- 
terior walls in hundreds of buildings. He 
noted that whereas dark buildings on the 
sunny side of a street absorb heat and 
make sidewalks hotter, white reflecting 
surfaces would contribute to pedestrian 
comfort on sizzling days. And even a city 
darkened frequently by fog could do some- 
thing about it with lighter-hued skyscrap- 
ers and apartments. 


Portrait of a Virus 


Swedish scientists believe they have iso- 
lated the infantile-paralysis virus (they 
obtained a milligram of it from 1,00 
mouse brains) and photographed the m 
nute virus entities with an electron micro- 
scope, Stockholm dispatches disclosed last 
week. Evidence was obtained that the 
virus lives harmlessly in all human intes- 
tines, giving rise to the disease under cll 
cumstances yet unexplained. Although # 
similar virus previously has been isolated 
in this country, the Swedes are the first to 
report photographing it and thus determin- 
ing vital facts on its nature. However, 
Newsweek learned that comparable suc 
cessful research has been completed here 
and is now awaiting publication. 
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ART 


Abstract King’s Collection 


The late Maury Paul (Cholly Knicker- 
bocker) used to refer to A. E. Gallatin as 
“New York’s most exclusive bachelor.” 
Gallatin himself prefers the title “ab- 
stract king of America.” This courtly gen- 
tleman of 61, great-grandson of Albert 
Gallatin who was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Jefferson, not only paints ab- 
stract pictures but also has become Ameri- 
ca’s foremost patron and collector of that 
type of art. 

In 1927; soon after he had been made 
a trustee of New York University, Galla- 
tin founded there, in a small study room 
of the library, the nation’s first long-lived 
museum of contemporary art—the Museum 
of Living Art. Here Miro, Arp, Masson, 
Hélion, and other now-famous painters 
made their American museum debuts. And 
over a period of eighteen years, during 
which Gallatin went annually to Paris, the 
collection grew to 152 paintings and sculp- 
tures, chiefly but not entirely of the ab- 
stract, cubist, and constructivist brands, 





and including many such choice works as ~ 


Picasso’s “Three Musicians,” a Leger “The 
City,” and Miro’s “Dog Barking at the 
Moon.” Then last December came an 
event which caused The New York Sun 
to speak darkly of “obtuseness in high 
places.” The university, needing more li- 
brary space, evicted the museum. 

But everything turned out for the best. 
The Philadelphia Museum of Art asked 
for the collection. There last week the 
paintings, formerly only partially dis- 
played, went on show in large and hand- 
some galleries. And whereas previously 
Gallatin had done all the work himself— 
labeling, cleaning, and publicity—on a 
budget of approximately $15 a year, his 
collection now will have the care of the 
trained staff of a well-equipped modern 
museum. 


Mrs. Bush and ‘They’ 


They tell Mrs. Marion Spore Bush what 
to paint and how to paint it. She says she 
doesn’t know a thing about it, herself. 
They are the souls of departed artists. 
This week They, and Mrs. Bush, an ani- 
mated, very made-up lady of 48, moved 
into the Grand Central Galleries in New 
York City with a show of the horror paint- 
ings which have been their joint products 
for twenty years. These are stark, dra- 
matically organized oils in black and 
white, full of fiendish ogres and birds 
which strangle powerhouses and industrial 
plants, menace ships at sea, and pull ropes 
of marching soldiers through a whirring 
knife machine. 

When Mrs. Bush starts her morning’s 
work in the skylight studio of her Park 
Avenue apartment, she never has the 
faintest idea what she’s going to paint. 
After I get the canvas on the easel and 
the paint in readiness, They move my 
hand up and down and onward, across and 


































































LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“Personally, | think this is loads more fun 
than biting the Postman back home!” 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER 
o. Leok for the date line => 


- 


Don’t blame your dealer if he’s out of 
“Eveready” flashlight batteries. Lack of 
critical materials that go into them and 
extraordinary Service demands have tre- 
mendously reduced the civilian supply. 













The word ‘‘Eveready”’ is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 











“They” —the Souls of the Departed—and Mrs. Bush painted “Greed, the War Machine” and “Menace of the Sea” 


sideways in all directions, as if measuring 
out the perspective. Sometimes They do 
this until my arm aches. Then, all at once, 
They make a rudimentary sketch or per- 
haps They begin to paint without any 
sketch or outline at all. They work rapidly 
and never fail to reprove me when I do not 
respond readily or if I am in any way 
inattentive. Suddenly I will find my hand 
poised over the canvas, motionless. When 
I ask what is the matter, They say: ‘If we 
were able, we would box your ears. Get 
us the—(whatever color, implement, or 
material They want me to use) ’.” 
They manage Mrs. Bush through “one 
» who is unnamed.” This “one” was intro- 
duced to her by her late mother, with 
whom she “communicated” at first by 
automatic writing. But Mrs. Bush’s moth- 
er no longer communicates, so They speak 
to her by “thought transmission.” 
Recently Mrs. Bush tried to paint some 
memory pictures of the Island of Guam 
on her own impulse. The paintings turned 
out badly. She showed them to her friend, 
the veteran artist, Kenneth Hayes Miller, 
who made a few suggestions. Then They 
decided to take over, The next time Mil- 
ler saw the paintings he had no criticisms. 
Besides paintings, They also transmit 
word prophecies. Two of these, shown on 
the exhibition walls, were made in 1922 and 
1923 on Mrs. Bush’s return from a_ visit 
to the Island of Guam. The prophecies 
foretold “a long and bitter war . . . It will 
start far off in the southern seas .. . Your 
country will awaken too late , . . China’s 
heart is good toward you,” etc. Fortunate- 
ly the parts describing how “America will 
he low, in the dust” have not yet been ful- 
filled. Mrs. Bush is also showing a new 
prophecy painting against the advice of 
friends. It depicts New York bombed. 
Mrs. Bush is married to Irving T. Bush, 
74-year-old millionaire president of the 
Bush Terminal in Brooklyn. He mourns 
* that They told him (through his wife) 
about the stock market crash of 1929, 
“but I was too smart to listen.” He adds: 
“T like my wife’s paintings now, but they 
certainly frightened me at first.” 





BOOKS 
Which Way America? 


Though published in January, Rose 
Wilder ‘Lane’s “The Discovery of Free- 
dom” is stirring increasing readership and 
discussion as America absorbs itself deep- 
er and deeper in the question of its own 
function in the postwar world. 

Mrs. Lane’s is a thesis book, quite per- 
sonal in its point of view and consequently 
highly controversial. It is a fervent plea 
for a return to the old American ideals. 
She regards both world wars, and all other 
wars of liberation, as episodes in the peren- 
nial conflict between the principles of Au- 
thority and ‘Free Will. Opposing the au- 
thoritarian idea, Mrs, Lane sees three ma- 
jor revolutionary movements: Abraham’s, 
when he taught the stiff-necked Israelites 
that “man controls himself, he is free to 
do good or evil in the sight of God”; 
Mohammed started the second; the third, 
still progressing, and of which this war is 
but an episode, began with our own 1776 
Revolution. 

“Americans know that all men are free. 
All over this world there are men who 
know it now. The pigmy Republic has be- 
come a colossus. And too late and too lit- 
tle the Old World tyrants attack this 
Revolution with its own tools. 

“Win this war? Of course Americans 
will win this war. This is only a war; there 
is more than that. Five generations of 
Americans have led the Revolution, and 
the time is coming when Americans will 
set this whole world free.” 

But Henry J. Taylor, business executive 
and NANA foreign correspondent, return- 
ing from a trip to the Middle East where 
he discussed the war and postwar pros- 
pects with statesmen and soldiers, is far 
less buoyantly optimistic. In “Men in Mo- 
tion” he declares flatly that neither we 
nor the British will determine the peace; 
the Russians will do that. With regard to 
American world leadership, our moral 





hegemony, he by no means flatters our 
national vanity. “America can hurt Eu- 
rope,” he warns. “I hope and pray we shall 
have wisdom and charity enough not to 
do that. But basically we cannot help 
Europe. Europe must help herself.” 

He thinks the traditionalist element in 
Germany will succeed in shielding the 
country from retributive justice and that 
Germany will emerge from the war “at 
least as well off as Russia, incalculably 
better off than France .. . and far better 
off than heroic England.” A sine qua non 
to prevent Germany’s third attempt at 
world mastery, Taylor thinks, is the re- 
vival of a strong France and a Franco- 
British-American alliance. “Nothing less 
holds any hope for the postwar world.” 

Referring contemptuously to “our devi- 
ous plans for a Better World Order,” 
which he believes will only impoverish the 
United States, Taylor asserts: “Our dull 
and fatuous assumption that we can set 
all well with words and dollars and a 
‘police force’ are as meaningless and mis- 
leading as Chamberlain’s Munich state- 
ment of ‘Peace in our time’.” 

On the other hand, he and Mrs. Lane 
see eye to eye in their Jeffersonian antip- 
athy to. the encroachments of govern- 
ment, in their anxiety over the trend to 
collectivism, in belief in a free economy 
and the individual’s responsibility for the 
maintenance of our free institutions. (THE 
Discovery oF Freenom. By Rose Wilder 
Lane. 262 pages. John Day. $2.50. MEN 
nv Morton. By Henry J. Taylor. 306 
pages. Doubleday, Doran. $3.) 


Clash in the Kremlin 


Finally they met in Moscow. Few will 
argue with Henry Cassidy when he says 
“it ranked with the great encounters of 
strong men of all times . . . from David 
vs. Goliath to Dempsey vs. Tunney.” The 
world did not know that Winston Churchill 
and Joseph Stalin were together from 
Aug. 12 to 15, 1942, until they were again 
apart; it now remains for Cassidy. 
AP correspondent who subsequently te 
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Rough seas batter the Merchant Marine, and 
U-boats slink along the trail, yet the ships and 
men and supplies go through! 


Because of this, Mrs. Kelly will pass up her 
new wash tub this year. Its zinc is doing other 
duty. Mrs. Cohen’s brass lamp, with the onyx 
base she’s wanted for years, that will wait, too. 


You see, it takes a lot of zinc to put a freighter 
Out to sea. Every piece of galvanized iron on 
board, whether storage tank, pipe, pail or 
other equipment, owes its weather or water 
resistance to its zinc coating. Every brass and 
bronze object has an impressive zinc content. 


Probably nowhere else in the world is there a 
zinc and lead concentrating plant like Eagle- 
Picher’s huge Central Mill in Oklahoma. Several 
million tons of ore-bearing rock were treated 
there last year—largely from Eagle-Picher 
mines—for concentration. Since war broke out, 
Eagle-Picher’s accelerated production has been 
earmarked for America’s fighting machine, with 
a moderate minimum for civilian use. 





This year, Eagle-Picher observes its hundredth 
birthday by speeding production of Eagle 
Mineral Wool Insulation for industrial and 
home use...lead and zinc pigments for war 
usage...antimonial lead for bullets... lead 
oxides for batteries...lead pipe, bearing 
metals, alloys... Eagle White Lead for war- 
time and civilian painting. 

You can help win the war a little sooner by turning 
in for reclamation every ton or morsel of old lead, 


zinc, or other crucial metal that is lying in your 
plant, yard or home. Remember, each ounce counts! 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead ... Zinc... Insulation 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

The Eaglp-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 














Since Pan American Air- 
ry ways openeda regular trans- 

oceanic service in 1939, 
their Clippers have flown a total of 
275,000,000 miles . . . equal to 11,000 
times around the earth. 


This is but another way of suggesting how 
long is the list of Pan American achieve- 
ments. For in 15 years Pan American estab- 
lished some 75,000 miles of aerial routes 
linking over fifty nations . . . routes hacked 
out of swamps, jungles and deserts . . . routes 
blocked by unmapped territories and harbor- 
less islands. 


At war, Pan American pioneered the trans- 
port service to Africa, and across the Dark 
Continent to Egypt. In 60 days it opened a 
“ferry service” for delivering military planes 
and transporting supplies to the Middle and 
Far East. 


During this era of achievement, Pan Amer- 
ican has produced its share of spectacular 
feats also. 


For when the Japs sneaked in on Pearl Har- 
bor, a Pan American Clipper was making 
a routine flight to New Zealand. On its 
homeward journey, the crew had to circle the 










earth at the equator, and in so doing covered 
31,500 miles, broke four records. 


A short time ago, a twelve-man crew spanned 
the South Atlantic 12 times in 13% days in 
Pan American Clippers to break all existing 
trans-oceanic records. 


This continuous leadership is largely de- 
pendent on the fine planes which Pan Amer- 
ican operates—and the planes depend on the 
materials which go into them. 


For example, Inconel exhaust manifolds have 
been in service on these Boeing Clippers for 
more than 5,000 flight hours despite contin- 
uous exposure to corrosive exhaust gases at 
1500° F., Monel is used for fuel strainers 
and for vital parts of fuel pumps, fuel valves 
and carburetors. Monel is also used for in- 
strument mounts and strong, non-magnetic 
“K” Monel for gyroscope parts. The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAONEL © “’K’’ MONEL © “’S’ MONEL © “’R’ PRONEL © "KR MONEL © INCONEL © NICKEL © “2° NICKEL 
Sheet... Strip...Rod...Tubing...Wire...Castings 
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ceived two world-publicized letters from 
Stalin, to tell intriguing details of those 
dangerous days in United Nations rela- 
tions. 

The trouble, of course, was that by 
then there was not going to be any second 
front in Continental Europe in 1942. And 
the bitterness engendered by that fact 
flowed over the sumptuous table at the 
Kremlin banquet on the third night of 
Churchill’s stay: 

“There was a sensation at the very start 
when Churchill entered, wearing blue 





Associated Pres 
Cassidy saw the winters through 


overalls with a zipper front, open at the 
neck with no tie. It was the first time he 
had appeared in Moscow in this costume 
. . . It was no success, particularly at a 
Kremlin dinner which the Russians, s0 
informal on some occasions but so formal 
on others, consider as a great state occa- 
sion.” 

The dinner progressed through 43 mag- 
nificent dishes, and “as the party warmed 
up, Stalin appeared to be growing higher, 
Churchill lower, in spirits. 

“There was a difficult moment when 
[British Ambassador] Clark Kerr proposed 
a toast to Stalin. Everyone rose to drin 
—except Churchill. Squatting heavily in 
his chair, he muttered across to his envoy: 
‘Haven’t you been in the diplomatic serv- 
ice long enough to know an Ambassador 
addresses his words to the Foreign Min- 
ister of the country to which he is ac 
credited?’ The Ambassador’s usually rud- 
dy face flushed an even deeper red. When 
the translation was finished he turned 
quickly to Molotoff and spoke a few more 
polite words. Those were translated and 
everyone—including Churchill—drank the 
toast. 

“Stalin by now was in peak form. He 
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stood with a smile and said something like 
this: ‘I should like to propose a toast that 
no one can answer. It is to intelligence 
officers. They cannot answer because no 
one knows who they are, but their work 
is important.’ 

“He ... recalled an incident which oc- 
curred during what he called the ‘Gibral- 
tar’ campaign of the last war. He evi- 
dently meant the ‘Gallipoli’ campaign, a 
sore spot for Churchill . . . That was the 
most awkward moment of the meal .. . It 
was a direct gibe at Churchill . . . Capt. 
Jack Duncan, the United States naval 
attache . . . saved the situation. He rose 
and said: ‘f can answer that toast to 
intelligence officers, because I’m one of 
them. If we make mistakes, it is because 
we know only what you tell us—and that’s 
not much.’ Stalin roared with laughter.” 

There is the high point of Cassidy’s 
book, “Moscow Dateline.” It is followed 
by a contrasting account of Wendell Will- 
kie’s Moscow visit, “one of backslapping 
good fellowship” and the story of Cas- 
sidy’s letters to’ Stalin and Stalin’s re- 
plies: the first, a sharp prod on the second 
front; the second, Stalin’s favorable re- 
action to the Allied landings in North 
Africa. This Cassidy considered a “happy 
beginning” for Allied-Soviet understand- 
ing, which he deems essential. 

But Cassidy is an honest correspondent, 
and he reports faithfully on Russia’s own 
appeasement of Germany up to the hour 
of Nazi attack. There is, for example, the 
scene on the Moscow railway-station plat- 
form, when Stalin came in person to say 
farewell to the Jap, Matsuoka, who had 
signed the Russo-Japanese neutrality pact: 

“Stalin approached him [Matsuoka] and 
hugged him several times without speak- 
ing. But Stalin had another mission that 
day. 

“He walked around the tight little circle, 
shaking hands on all sides, and then looked 
up as though seeking someone. He selected 
a German officer, Col. Hans Krebs .. . 
Stalin peered sharply at the officer’s face 
and asked twice: ‘German? German?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ said the officer, saluting. Stalin 
shook his hand and said: ‘We shall be 
friends’.” 

“Moscow Dateline” also is notable for 
an excellent military summary of the 
Battle of Russia through the winter just 
past: a thing almost impossible to obtain 
with clarity from the day-to-day accounts. 
(Moscow Dartetine. By Henry C. Cas- 
sidy. 375 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.) 


Willkie’s Wonder 


lf there’s one thing publishers agree on, 
It’s the Deep South as a bookseller’s des- 
ert. Simon & Schuster well remembers 
the three-year period in which the firm 
sold exactly $8 worth of books in Mis- 
Sissippi. By last week, however, their latest 
prize, Willkie’s “One World,” had erased 
even Mason-Dixon boundaries. A large 
part of the 1,000,000 copies sold since its 
publication date April 8 had gone South, 
and a typical order for 100 copies came 
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Guaranteed Maintenance service. 
Call the Monroe branch nearest to 
you, or write Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, 
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from a small store in Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Breaking records by now is second na- 
ture for the Willkie book. The Doubleday, 
Doran and Scribners bookstores agree it is 
the fastest-selling publication in their re- 
spective histories. In Simon & Schuster 
annals only two of their books, Dale Car- 

- negie’s “How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People” and J. K. Lasser’s “Your In- 


come Tax,” 


have sold more copies; and 


those were over a much longer period of 
time. (It was two years before Carnegie’s 


book passed the million mark.) 


But in its first ten days “One World” 
averaged 50,000 sales a day; a typical day 
five weeks later netted orders for 33,000, 
and it was being published in Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, and Swiss-German. All of which 
made the all-time high of 3,000,000, re- 
corded by “Gone With the Wind,” seem 


more and more approachable. 


Back of the phenomenal success of “One 
World” lay: (1) the appeal of the book 
itself, with its reporting and observation, 
(2) the fact Willkie wrote it (customer 
questionnaires showed that most women 
bought it with the man in mind), and 





(3) a well and swiftly organized pro- 
motion campaign. In the offices of Simon 
& Schuster, pre-publication estimates of 
sales had averaged 200,000 (Willkie’s own 
guess had been 150,000) , and an advertis- 
ing budget of $15,000 was set aside. By 
last week $60,000 had been spent, $15,000 
more was scheduled, and to the advertis- 
ing manager the future loomed unbounded. 

The chief advertising medium has been 
newspapers—five in New York and about 
50 out of town. Beginning with script ads 
announcing the book and telling some- 


thing of what it was about, the copy since 


has followed three main patterns: 


(1) suc- 


cess ads explaining why the book was out 
‘of stock, (2) quotes from such reviewers 
as Walter Lippmann, William Shirer, etc., 
and (3) answers to questions frequently 
asked such as “Did Willkie write the book 


himself?” 


(answer: yes) and “How has it 


sold in the Middle West Isolationist belt?” 


(answer: very well) . 


Equally effective was shrewd merchan- 
dising. S. & S. printed the book to sell at 
two prices—$1 for the paper edition, $2 
for the cloth—but publishers soon real- 
ized the popularity of the cheaper book 
and since then have printed it at a ratio 
of about 9 to 2. Turned over to the Union 
and American News companies for distri- 
bution, it is available in a wide variety of 
stores—between 60,000 and 75,000 outlets, 
the most ever achieved by any book. 

And what does Willkie think of all this? 
It is, he says, “the richest satisfaction I 
have ever had in my life.” 


Presidential Runners-Up 


“Grant’s relatives proved to be the best 
of his appointments; his friends turned out 
to be the worst set of rascals the country 
had yet experienced, not to be equaled in 
viciousness until the advent of Warren 
Harding’s inner circle in 1921,” says Ir- 
ving Stone. Biographer of Jack London 
(“Sailor on Horseback”) and of Vincent 
Van Gogh (“Lust for Life”), Stone has 
now produced “They Also Ran,” a study 
of nineteen men who were defeated for the 
Presidency. But what if, after Grant had 
demonstrated his monumental inefficiency 
during his first administration, Horace 
Greeley had won the election of 1872? 
Would not the whole tone of American 
life have been raised by the inspiring 
leadership of the great editor? 

Among the campaign charges against 
Greeley were that “he was dictatorial, re- 
fused to take orders, to work with the 
boys; he had failed as: an experimental 
farmer; his attitudes were not always con- 
sistent; he had suffered from brain fever; 
he didn’t look like a President; he was ‘un- 
like anybody else, including himself.” Yet 
Stone concludes that “the fussy little man 
in the white hat who burned to do good, 
to serve humanity, and help to release it 
from its chains of ignorance and poverty 

. might have turned in a job of which 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and 
Abraham Lincoln would have been proud.” 

“They Also Ran” is considerably more 
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than a collection of biographical sketches, 
rather it is a study in the practical func. 
tioning of our elective system. Stone ob- 
serves that “party lines have proven 
stronger than independent judgment; 
countless crimes against the welfare of the 
country and the best interests of the peo- 
ple have been committed in the name of 
partisanship. Popular government is thus 
faced with a dilemma: a two-party system 
is necessary to the functioning of a democ- 
racy, yet out of the two-party system has 
arisen a majority of the political ills of the 
nation. No political sulpha drugs have 
been evolved which could eradicate these 
election diseases.” 

A chart that comes with “They Also 
Ran” indicates the author’ 8 opinion of the 
stature of twelve of his “characters” as 
compared with their victorious opponents 
and with each other on the basis of “their 
ability and worth to the nation at the 
time of election.” Here Stone ranks Sam- 
uel J. Tilden as the most eminent of his 
“also-rans”: on a par with Grover Cleve- 
land, putting both a cut above Al Smith 
and Herbert Hoover. (Torey Atso Ray. 
By Irving Stone, 389 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran. $3.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Moment or Truts. By Col. Charles 
Sweeny. 305 pages. Scribners. $2.75. Colo- 
nel Sweeny writes with a professional if 
slightly expatriate soldier’s distrust of 
civil authority vs. the military. He takes 
President Roosevelt to task for making 
decisions which (he says) should be re- 
served to the military commander. “Mr. 
Roosevelt is an inspired leader . . . But it 
is time that he imitate Stalin and dele- 
gate his powers to’ someone capable of 
running this war as a war, to some hard- 
headed professional who knows how wars 
are waged and won.” 


Davin. A Biography by [Alfred] Duf 
Cooper. 292 pages. Harper. $3. A vivid 
study of a great soldier and poet living 
in a vigorous. time of rich households, full 
harems, statecraft, and bloody wars. 
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From “They Also Ran” (Doubleday, Doran) 


How big were they? This is Irving Stone’s own historical estimate of the stature of also-rans and Presidents 
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SEND FOR THE MAN Be... BRYAN 








A GRINDING WHEEL in action is truly a wheel of fortune. 
Upon how accurately it grinds a Tap or Thread Gage 
may depend the life of a young flyer over Kiska... 

the outcome of a sea fight off the Solomons... 

or a tank battle in Tunisia. The difference between victory 
and defeat may be one ten-thousandth of an inch! 


The Detroit Tap & Tool Company has received many 
citations for the rugged quality of its products. It has won 
, commendations for the speed with which vital war orders 
have been filled. But it is perhaps proudest of the tributes 
paid to the accuracy of its tools. In fact, we consider accuracy 
our greatest commodity. 


Today the quality and accuracy of Detroit Taps and Tools 
are helping our clients build better tanks, planes and other 
war equipment than those of our enemies. And this is why we, 
in our own specialized way, are helping grind out victory. 


You've done your bit—now do your best 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


DETR 


SSS S Ae : RSS . 
6432 BUTLER AVENUE ec DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS « THREAD GAGES 


SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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Miss Bemis on the News Beam 


There are about as many women news- 
casters as there are left-handed micro- 
phones. Broadcasters prefer the deep, 
knowing voices of the men; they credit 
them with a generally more authoritative 
knowledge of the globe and the idiosyn- 
crasies of the people who live on it. By 
last week, however, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System had discovered compe- 











Miss Bemis and her accordion 


tence, confidence, and a voice with a lot 
of throat in its first woman newscaster: 
Elizabeth Bemis, a 26-year-old young lady 
with green eyes and a flower in her hair. 
Before Hitler marched into Poland, she 
had seen most of Europe. She had bicycled 
through the British Isles and France; she 
had snapped forbidden pictures of the Ital- 
ian Navy in the Bay of Naples; she had 
been arrested by French officials on the 
Tunisian-Algerian border as a spy, and, at 
the outbreak of the war, she rode a Mid- 
dle-European train which was machine- 
gunned by Nazi planes. : 
Miss Bemis credits woman’s intuition 
with some of her close predictions. She 
missed guessing Tunis’s fall by a day (and 
lost 25 cents), declared the British would 
take Madagascar weeks before they did 
in September 1942, and prides herself on 
never having predicted Russia’s collapse. 
Among the Bemis fans are a Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court and a 
railroad president. . 
Elizabeth’s father is Edwin A. Bemis, 
publisher of the weekly Littleton (Colo) 
Independent and a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. So she was covering 
society, sports, and even the police beat 
by the time she was 13. However, being 
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“the kind of youngster who liked to see 
the inside of snakes” she was determined 
to become a doctor. She won a scholar- 
ship to the University 2f Colorado, grad- 
uating i. 1987, and cnother to the Uni- 
versity of Paris tor her medical training. 
But her doctor’ degree, like her European 
travels, faded with the war. 

Back in Colorado Miss Bemis joined 
the Denver Civic Theater, playing the 
leads in a ;core of radio dramas over sta- 
tion KLZ, which subsequently hired her 
as a newscaster, In May 1940 she switched 
to WLW Cincinnati and became the first 
woman reporter officially credited to the 
United States Army, covering the Loui- 
siana maneuvers in 1941. Last summer 
Miss Bemis headed for. Los Angeles and. 
landed a newscaster job on KNX, broad- 
casting over the CBS Pacific network. 
Three months ago the program went coast 
to coast and early in May she trans- 
ferred her headquarters to New York. 
Last week she began broadéasting at a 


new time, 3 p.m. EWT, Monday through ~ 


Friday. 

Miss Bemis misses the California flow- 
ers and the 50 potted plants she left be- 
hind her. Without her plants she is 
forced to fall back on wood carving ‘and 
an accordion. She lives alone in a small 
Manhattan apartment; her husband, Lt. 
Louis K. DeBus, is serving in the Army 
Air Forces. She herself holds a sergeant’s 
rating in the Civil Air -Patrol. 


260th Time to Stump Experts 


Clifton Fadiman and the two regulars, 
John Kieran and Franklin P. Adams, held 
down their usual seats in New York. Jan 
Struther and Boris Karloff, the program’s 
guests, shared a microphone in Hollywood. 
The cash register jingled; the board had 
struck out on the very first question. They 
didn’t miss again all night. But the one 
muff was very much a face reddener. The 
four animated and colorful encyclopedias 
had failed to identify May 17 as the fifth 
birthday (and 260th broadcast) of Infor- 
mation Please. 

Whether or not the experts know the 
date, Information Please has cut out a 
frosty piece of birthday cake in the enter- 
tanmment world, The program, originated 
and owned by Dan Golenpaul, began as a 
sustainer back in 1988. Its weekly broad- 
casting budget was $400. Within six 
months it had lassoed Canada Dry at $2,- 
500 a week. Later, Lucky Strike bought it 
for $8,500. Today, the Monday-night 
broadcasts (10:30 EWT, NBC) for the 
H. J. Heinz Co., cost $10,000 weekly. 

, Proof of the show’s appeal is reflected 

in the 21 commendations it has won as an 

outstanding quiz and educational program. 

The Saturday Review of Literature recog- 

nized Information Please for its distin- 

guished service to American letters. At the 

other end of the listener ladder it won an. 
accolade from The Hobo News as the re- 

sult of a poll among that journal’s itiner- 

@ ant readers, 


There are many other facts that the 





WOMEN ARE UNDER FIRE, TOO! 


An Ack-Ack barrage—even in miniature—is tough on a woman. 
Yet, some of the hard and brilliant work they are doing in industry 
must be done under fire. 

American women deserve a home life, too. So now's the time to 
pitch in with everything we've got to whip the Axis. That is the spirit 
Solar relies on to produce untold numbers of ‘‘anti-monoxide”™ 
exhaust manifolds for the fighting airplanes of the United Nations. 


EXHAUST SYSTEMS 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT COMPANY . AN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Bait your hook for a blissful 
experience—and load your pipe 
with Briggs! You’ll reap the glori- 
ous harvest of richness that comes 
of Briggs’ choice tobaccos being 
cask-mellowed for years—longer 
than many expensive blends. 
When Briggs’ tender, full-bodied 
smoke wafts past your lips, every 
wisp delivers a treasure of flavor. 
Fall in love with your pipe in ear- 
nest—fill it with Briggs today! 
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Parents or guardians who find it in- 
convenient to make large payments 
in advance, should take advantage of 
‘THE BALTIMORE PLAN. 

This convenient method of monthly 
payment covers tuition, board and all 


other school bills, Cost, 
only 3% of the total, plus 
$5 qualifying fee. For 
explanatory folder, mail 
the coupon below to 


toe BALTIMORE 
PLAN sponsoneo sv 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
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TRAIN-SICK ? 


Nausea, dizziness, stemach 
distress may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid of 


Mothe 
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AND GO SMOOTELY 


’ with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an — Speed Shaver— 
te don’t have to worry about 

lade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 

Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DURBAM-ENBERS RAZOR CORP., BEPT. E, MYSTIC, COMM. 
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forgetful experts can ponder upon and 
in good time absorb: 


{ In five years, some 4,000,000 letters con. 
taining 12,000,000 questions have poured 
into Golenpaul’s New York office, staffed 
by fifteen employes. The number has run 
as high as 28,000 a week, but the average, 
not counting fan mail, sticks close to 10, 
000. Many of the submitted questions are 
over the heads of both experts and audj- 
ence. Others are near-impossible ones like 
“What was the population of Fairfield, 
Conn., in 1910?” 


{ Sometimes the simplest questions are the 4 


hardest to answer. Once, the experts were 

asked the dates of their wedding anniver. 

saries and their wives’ birthdays. Adams 

was the only one who knew the answers, 

veg couldn’t remember his wife’s birth 
ate. 


{So far the experts have wrestled with 
3,400 questions, missing 883 of them for a 
batting average of .740. Since October 
1939, listeners have won 674 24-volume 
sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica (see 
chart) and, since January 1942, 204 $50 
War Bonds. In cash, listeners have re- 
ceived a total of $50,507. 


{ The program has entertained 245 guests. 
(Oscar Levant, who experts every other 
week, is considered a regular.) Those most 
frequently invited are Jan Struther, 
Christopher Morley; and Deems Taylor. 
Golenpaul, who chooses the show’s guests, 
often runs into difficulty trying to convince 
potential guests that Informatica Please 
is not trying to torture ca by airing 
their ignorance. 


J Golenpaul, after resisting all offers to 
broadcast outside New York City, re 
lented last December. Since then, the in 
formation Pleasers have packed auditor- 
ums in four cities with purchases of War 
Bonds. The program’s bond sales to date: 
$262,000,000. 
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Always a bridesmaid: Blue Swords 


SPORTS 
Blue Swords Blues 


Blue Swords was sitting this one out. 
d At the Belmont Stables on Long Island, he 
e was resting his big brown eyes from the 
e swish-swish-swish of Count Fleet’s tail. A 
5 total of two other horses were following 
the Fleet around a mile of Belmont track 
o jy last Saturday. There must have been a 
». ‘tir of patronizing pity inside Blue Swords 
:. when he heard that W. E. Boeing’s Slide 
;. “gy Rule had slid in second in the Withers 
at 
e 





Stakes, leaving William Woodward’s Tip 
Toe awash in the cold gray dust. For Blue 
Swords, after the Kentucky Derby and 
the Preakness, could remember very clear- 
ly just how those horses felt. 

Blue Swords is Count Fleet’s perennial 
runner-up. He has raced against the Hertz 
Hurricane six times, and five times he 
finished second. The sixth time he was 
third, but as usual there was Count Fleet’s 
aristocratic rear directly in front of him, 
while Occupation led them both. 

Bred to run first, the Fleet’s Shadow is 
a son of Blue Larkspur-Flaming Swords. 
His grandsire was Man o’ War, and his 
sire, Blue Larkspur, was Col. E. R. Brad- 
ley’s biggest. money-winning horse. Sold 
by Samuel D. Riddle as a yearling, the 
bay colt won $35,065 for his new owner, 
Allen T. Simmons of Akron, Ohio, in his 
second year. Simmons had paid $8,300 to 
buy him. 

_ On Aug. 11, 1942, Blue Swords met fate 
in the form of Count Fleet. The Fleet beat 
him by a neck, and Blue Swords started a 
unique career, winning five times without 
Count Fleet but trailing him the six times 
they went out together. . 

Ordinarily, such second-place regularity 
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This little pig 
went to Shangri La 


Lone a military secret, details of the bombing of Tokyo 
re-emphasize this vital fact: the recent increase of American raids 
on Axis cities would never have been possible without the recent 
spectacular development of this nation’s aluminum industry. 

Each year since 1939, this great industry has made giant strides in 
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increasing production. Before the end of 1943, it is estimated that of 
production of metal will be at the rate of 1,050,000 short tons a : 
year—seven or eight times 1939 production—and an important q 


percentage of this amount will be made by ore reduction plants in Bi 
Washington and Oregon served by Northern Pacific Railway. - 

Northern Pacific freight cars roll up to these plants 
with alumina ore, roll away with aluminum pig for 
fabricating plants. To keep our boys flying over the 
world’s battlefronts, we keep these cars “flying” too, 
over the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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How Montgomery (left) won was 


would kill a horse’s spirit. But Trainer 
Walter Kelley insists that the colt is as 
keen for racing as ever, enjoying his feed, 
gaining weight, and indicating no loss of 
heart. The railbirds have an explanation 
for the phenomenon. They maintain there 
are two races whenever Mrs. John D. 
Hertz’s first and Mr. Simmons’s second 
match manes: Count Fleet and Blue 
Swords, and Blue Swords and the field. 


Blue Swords always wins the second race. 


Cough-Up for Novikoff 


The Chicago Cubs dropped their eighth 
and ninth consecutive games on May 20— 
a double whitewashing by the Philadel- 
phia Phillies 3-0 and 2-0—at Philadelphia, 
and, on the same day in Los Angeles, Cub 
officials came to terms with their 61-day 
holdout, Lou Novikoff. 

The Mad Russian, one of the team’s 
two regulars who hit .300 last season (Stan 
Hack was the other), had asked for $10,- 
000 to act like a bear with the last-place 
Cubs, but until the club fell into the cellar 
more than ten games behind the league- 
leading Brooklyn Dodgers, General Man- 
ager Jim Gallagher had offered only $6,- 
000, a $500 increase over last year. Novi- 
koff got a reported $8,000. . 


§ The Pittsburgh Pirates’ sale of Catcher 
Babe Phelps to the Phillies hit a snag. 
Baseball Commissioner Kenesaw M. Lan- 
dis ruled that Phelps would be ineligible 
for play for 60 days after completion of 
the deal because the big backstop had been 
a salary holdout placed on the Pirates’ 
voluntary retired list. If the clubs agree in 
two months, Phelps will go to Philly. 


GJ Vernon (Lefty) Gomez, former New 
York Yankee pitcher, was released uncon- 
ditionally by the Boston Braves May 19. 
The southpaw hadn’t pitched a ball for the 


Braves. 


o 
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Beau Pummeled 


Sidney Walker of Augusta, Ga., ra- 
tioned himself last Friday night. As a re- 
sult he lost the lightweight championship 
of the world. (New York State version) . 

Walker, who is Beau Jack the cracker- 
jack Negro boxer, dropped his 135-pound 
title to another Negro, Bob Montgomery 
of Philadelphia, in fifteen rounds at Madi- 
son Square Garden. In the first round, the 
Beau hammered Montgomery with every- 
thing he had, but when the dogged chal- 
lenger refused to be downed, Jack adjust- 
ed himself to a slower pace to carry him 
fifteen rounds—the longest distance he 
ever had to travel. 

Thereafter it was the 24-year-old Phila- 
delphian all the way. He not only hung 
on, bobbing successfully to avoid Jack’s 
rapid-fire lefts, but slammed back with 
hard straight rights. Hitherto a second- 
rater with a record of six losses in 60 pro- 
fessional fights, Montgomery boxed and 


weaved over his head as the 18,343 custom- 


ers cheered him on to dethrone the 2-5 
favored champion. 

As the unanimous verdict was an- 
nounced, Montgomery, who also works as 
a machinist’s helper for the Sun Shipbuild- 
ing Co., leaped into the air with a loud 
whoop. He calmed down later to answer 
the question: “Who is the most popular 
man in Philadelphia tonight?” Although he 
won for Philadelphia its only lightweight 
title, the modest new champion replied: 
“It’s Mr. Bucky Harris, the manager of 
our Phillies.” 


qf Another machinist beat a_ titleholder 
May 21. Lew Hanbury of Washington, 
D.C., outpointed Jackie Callura, the Na- 
tional Boxing Association featherweight 
champion of the world, in a non-title ten- 
round bout in Hanbury’s home-town boom 
town. Callura was favored 3-1. 
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Over and Over Again 


Elton Britt is trying hard to stay deep 
in the heart of Oklahoma, but it’s an up. 
hill fight. For Britt was the fellow who 
made that Victor-Bluebird record of 
“There’s a Star-Spangled Banner Waving 
Somewhere”—which, if you havén’t heard 
on your local juke box, simply mean; 
that you don’t get around much anymore. 

“Star Spangled” (and don’t confuse it 
with the national anthem as some song 
popularity lists did) has just sold more 
than a million records. Britt calculates 
that he will make at least $20,000 or $25, 
000 on these for the year. Besides, 856,000 
copies of the sheet music have been bought 
by other would-be Britts, which means 
another $30,000 or $40,000 income. All in 
all, plenty of foldin’ for a piece of colossal 
corn, sticky with bathos, which wonders 
“can’t the U.S. use a mountain boy like 
me” and drags in “Lincoln, Custer, Wash- 
ington, and Perry—and Nathan Hale and 
Colin Kelly too.”* 

The song originally was written by Paul 
Roberts, a hillbilly from Skowhegan, 
Maine, and then was doctored further by 
Shelby Darnell, another h.b. from Men- 
phis, Tenn. But it took an Elton Britt to 
make it the national nuisance it started 
becoming back last July and August. (Ex- 
actly one copy of the song was sold in the 
April and May before the Britt record 
was released.) 

“Elt,” who just loves fancy cowboy 
clothes and pearl-handled rods, has had 
plenty of experience with his art form. As 
a boy on his father’s farm-ranch in Okla 
homa, he played and sang to a $5.95 green- 
painted Sears, Roebuck “gee-tar.” When 
he was 14 a rich oil man took him to the 
West Coast and put him on the radio. 
Later he came East, recorded for Colun- 
bia, and then signed a long-term contract 
with Victor. 

Today, at 29, the “Singing Cowboy” still 
can’t read music, sings in a sweet unaf- 
fected style, and can yodel way out of 
sight and normal sound. He plays on 4 
$250 specially made “gee-tar,” owns twelve 
cowboy suits (mostly white) , and designed 
a new humdinger which is a killer. Hand- 
embroidered roses in red, yellow, and gold, 
green leaves all around, and the whole de- 
sign running up both sleeves and around 
the collar and shoulders. The boots to 
match will also have roses inlaid in the 
leather. 


q “Star Spangled” has lasted so long and 
sold so well partly because it has not been 
deliberately plugged on the radio. Its pub- 
lisher was horrified last December when 
it got on the Hit Parade, complained that 
it was badly played, and was sole 

assured that he needn’t worry—Lucky 
Strike was sure it wouldn’t happen agall. 


{ Because of the radio—and the song 
plugger’s principle of “play it once, thea 





*Copyright 1942 by Bob Miller, Inc. . 
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Out of a war-born upsurge: of industrial installa- 


tions, cist aati engineering has ‘fashioned . 


enabled Worthington. to create’ “super- -strato- 
sphere conditions for aviation engine ‘testing 
have their peace-time applications, too. ‘The 
business office, retail store or-theater 
row will be the more. efficiently 


‘because of what Worthington has done today. 


» » Tomorrow, Worthington and Worthington 
distributors will be supplying flexible and effi- 
cient.units ina complete range of sizes for the 
requirements of business and industry. > » 


_ Worthington Air Conditioning will be of ever- 


increasing importance in the days to come! » » 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. » » District Offices and 


, Rertecetietoe in: n Principal Cities awe 
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gineers have turned out a magnificent 
recording job. 


BeerHoveN: Sympuony No. 1. Artur 
Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Columbia. Four 12-inch records in album, 
¢1,50. Another Beethoven First—which is 
all right, but no reason to forget the Tos- 
canini album. 


A Duke Exuincton Panorama. Duke 
Rilington and his orchestra. Victor. Four 
10-inch records in album, $2.50. Recorded 
over a period of thirteen years (1927-40), 
these eight selections were brought to- 
gether to help celebrate the Duke’s twen- 
tieth anniversary as a figure in the jazz- 


dom hall of fame (Newsweek, Feb. 1). 











MOVIES 


Stroheim Sans Seduction 


Unlike the recent run of propaganda- 
pregnant war films, “Five Graves to Cairo” 
comes under the head of entertainment, 
not preachment. Here is little or no fuss 
about Nazi ideology and democratic re- 
buttal. These Nazis, who have just driven 
the British out of Tobruk, are merely 
enemies who must be killed, and killed 
they are when the proper time comes. 

In the shadow of such a dramatically 
honest record as the British documentary, 
“Desert Victory” (NEWSWEEK, March 
22), Paramount’s brief candle flickers on 
the border of wild-eyed fantasy. Accord- 
ing to the script Marshal Rommel (Erich 
von Stroheim) , some years before the war, 
tramped Egypt disguised as a preoccupied 
archeologist, flushing a mummy here and 
there but generally taking time out to bury 
ammunition dumps along his future path 
to Cairo. The madness in his method is 
revealed in 1942 when a dogged, ordinary 
British corporal (Franchot Tone) , the lone 
survivor of a blasted tank, staggers into a 
lonely desert inn just a few minutes before 
the Nazis take it over for Rommel’s head- 
quarters. 

Aided somewhat nervously by a comic 
Egyptian innkeeper (Akim Tamiroff) , and 
quite reluctantly by an embittered Alsa- 
tian chambermaid (Anne Baxter), the 





corporal manages to pass himself off as a- 


waiter who had been in the Nazis’ pay 
before a Nazi bomb accidentally paid him 
off in full. By the time another bomb un- 
covers the waiter’s body in the cellar, the 
corporal has unraveled Rommel’s archeo- 
logical past, killed the field marshal’s aide 
m an exciting duel in the dark, and per- 
suaded the attractive Alsatian girl that 
Eneland didn’t desert the French at 
nkerque. 

Chief credit for this melodrama’s success 
goes to the writing team of Charles Brack- 
ett and Billy Wilder. With this film 
Brackett makes his debut as producer, and 


Wilder (who debuted as director with “The . 


Major and the Minor”) performs a sound 
Job of whipping up suspense and atmos- 
ism with a minimum of reliance 
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Stroheim, the Prussian seducer . . 


on actual violence. What the actors lack 
in name-draw they more than make up in 
performance. Tone turns in a smooth, in- 
telligent job as the inspired corporal, and 
Stroheim delightfully satirizes the pomp- 
ous and erstwhile swaggering “Desert Fox,” 
Field Marshal Rommel. 


q Although Stroheim, 57-year-old Vien- 
nese director-writer-actor, has played in 
several Hollywood films in the past few 
years, this one should clinch his comeback. 
“The man you love to hate” (if you were 
able to toddle to the movies some twenty- 
odd years ago) remains Hollywood’s most 
authoritative caricaturist of the Prussian 
prototype. 

There was a time (“Blind Husbands,” 
“Foolish Wives”) when a younger, more 
nattily uniformed Stroheim aimed a spray 
of perfume at the poll of his shaven, bullet- 
like head, adjusted his sinister monocle, and 
clanked forth with nothing on his mind 
but sadism and seduction. Older, stockier, 
and de-monocled now, the Junker lover 
may be weary of such ardent ways. In any 
case, when Anne Baxter serves him coffee 
in bed, Rommel petulantly requests her to 
back out of range. His palpably neurotic 
excuse is that he doesn’t like women in the 
morning. This, obviously, isn’t the Stro- 
heim of yesteryear; on the other hand, it’s 
a very good Rommel for yesterday. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Lroparp Man (RKO-Radio): 
With “The Cat People” turning horror 
into a tidy profit, the studio understand- 
ably tries to repeat the formula with 
another “cat” thriller, using the same 
director, producer, and, probably, the 
same black leopard. Unfortunately, this 
history of rampant murder in a New 


Mexican town adds up to just another 


class B whodunit, with the harried leop- 
ard taking the rap for a two-footed psycho- 
path. Dennis O’Keefe, Margo, Jean 
Brooks, James Bell. 





. and as Rommel, the non-seducer 


SOMEWHERE IN France (United Art- 
ists): An English engineer invades France 
half a jump ahead of the Nazi occupation 
and rescues some important machinery 
with the help of an American girl, two 
stranded Tommies, and a highly improb- 
able arrangement of fortuitous circum- 
stance. Produced in England, this minor 
offermg manages to portray satisfactory 
action, a spot of Coekney comedy by 
Tommy Trinder, and an occasional varia- 
tion on an all-too-familiar theme. Con- 
stance Cummings, Robert Morley, Clifford 
Evans. 
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THEATER 


Adele Astaire, Amanuensis 


Just off Piccadilly in the American Red 
Cross Rainbow Corner in London, Adele 
Astaire sits behind a desk—‘“my hellhol 
of Calcutta”—and blows doughboy kisses 
back to America. Once one of musical 
comedy’s liveliest leading ladies, Lady 
Charles Cavendish has set up shop as 
amanuensis extraordinary for American 
soldiers afflicted with writer’s cramp and 
a guilty suspicion that it was time they 
wrote home. This unique service in the 
interest of distant mothers and _ sweet- 
hearts is Adele’s own idea and functions 
along lines she has devised from consid- 
erable experience. 

Armed with a stenographer’s pad, a 
couple of stubby pencils, and an infinite 
supply of back talk for the occasional 
customer who comes merely to _heckle 
Fred Astaire’s titled sister, Lady Charles 
as her opening tactic studies a snapshot 
of the person to whom she’s writing. In 
this way, she figures, she can get an idea 
of what that person would like to hear, 
and how he, or more often she, would 
like to hear it. In any case, when Adele 
translates her client’s news into her own 
words, she invariably gives it a cheerful 
slant. And while she is willing to help out 
the bashful, she is firm with the lazy. “You 
can at least do the addressing,” she orders, 
handing out envelopes. “You don’t want 
her to think you’re sick and can’t even 
lift a pencil!” 

Although she is 44, Adele has lost lit- 





—— 








Associated Press 








Cheesecake: Frankly, there’s no other valid reason for these pictures, ol- 
though the press agents tried hard to find one. They said RAF pilots wanted 
Actress Frances Rafferty (left) to come to England and charm away gremlins 
while in the case of Althea Elder, musical-comedy dancer, they flashed the 
stirring news that she had been awarded the Blue Garter of Honor for display 
ing, in “By Jupiter,” the prettiest‘ legs in any chorus line on Broadway. 




























Would ilies turn your back 
on a wounded Soldier ? 


You think you wouldn’t...you don’t mean to... 


But unless you are giving every precious 
minute of your time...every ounce of strength 
that you can spare...towards helping win 
this war as a civilian, you are letting down 
those soldiers who are sacrificing lives to win 


it for you. 


What you are asked to give up isn’t much —_ Loox Anounn You! Pick your war activity— 
compared with what they're giving up. The and get into it! In your local Citizens Service 


| Z Corps or Defense Council there is something 
extra work you undertake is small compared soe meaty dni, snieiinintdt all tp de: See 


with the gigantic effort they are making. But such groups exist in your community, help to 





l- to a wounded soldier, what you do can mean  8anize them. Write to this magazine for i 
d ie ae y he a8 free booklet, “You and the War,” telling 
ns e difference between life and dea what you can do to help defeat the Axis. i 
he You make the choice, Find your job-and give it all you've got! # 
y° ot 
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Towels 

There’s real satisfaction in 
 - using this better towel—it 
- dries so quickly, so thoroughly! 
| The long kraft fibres give high 
‘absorbency and extra strength 
so that it holds together when 
wet and without shedding lint. 
In addition to these quality 
features, this towel provides 
economy because only one is 
normally needed to do a 
thorough drying job. Prove 
these statements yourself 
—get samples from your 
supplier—or write us today! 
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tle of her vivacity and pert. humor. She 
still wears silly bows atop her graying 
hair and girdles both wrists with an arma- 
ment of jingling charm coins. When a 
heckler gets out of hand, she sweeps 
from behind her desk, waving her pad like 
a fly swatter. At the end of the day, she 
takes her notes home and carefully tran- 
scribes them, averaging a dozen letters in 
about two hours. So far she has written 
hundreds of surprised mothers and sweet- 
hearts, and the number of clients flocking 


to her Calcutta corner are increasing 


daily. 

In the considered estimate of Sgt. Eman- 
uel Schwartz of Detroit, Adele is “terrific” 
in writing to his mother, “but I like to do 
my own writing to my wife.” However, 
not all the boys feel that way. 

Adele’s formula for the sweetheart di- 
vision is to play up the boy friends as 


-great guys. “The boys figure they'll get 


more letters that way,” she explains. 
Typical of this minor art is the little 
billet doux she-dreamed up for an inarticu- 
late gent named Ed. “I had to push my 
way through six admiring girls to meet 
your friend Ed,” she fibbed gallantly. 
“He’s a mighty popular boy with the girls. 
About the most popular boy in the United 
States Army. I had a chat with him 
about you, but you aad better keep on 
writing him if you don’t want him to for- 
get how sweet you are.” — 





EDUCATION 


Tojo Talk 


* “If I do what, will it be good?” is Tojo 
talk for “What should I do?” Other dou- 
ble-cross doubletalk is: “This so to speak 
thing what so to speak meaning is it?” And 
this may be translated: “What does this 
mean?” 

These peculiarities of Japanese syntax 
and a thousand more lie in wait at the 
Navy’s Japanese Language School at the 
University of Colorado where, this sum- 
mer, the first 100 Waves will be ad. 
mitted to courses heretofore limited to 
male trainees. And of all the cramming and 
jamming courses which give servicemen 
(and now women) rising sun spots before 
the eyes, those concerned with Japanese 
probably have proved the most trying. To 
gain any fluency, a working knowledge of 
at least 2,000 characters, each with two or 
more readings, is essential. 

The Navy first instituted a course in 
Japanese in Tokyo in 1923, moved it to 
California in August 1941, and then to 
Colorado last year, when the Japanese- 
American instructors had to be shifted 
from the Pacific defense zone. What once 
was mastered in three years must now be 
learned in one with the aid of five texts 
and fourteen dictionaries studied a mini- 
mum of thirteen hours a day. The training 








‘Rrrrrrrrrr’: Billy Parker, 8, of Shively, Ky., imagines himself hurtling 
this peep through a hail of enemy bullets. And well he may, for Billy and his 
Mill Creek schoolmates bought 50 peeps by selling War Bonds and Stamps. At 
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Mill Creek and at other schools the Army shows the kids what they bought. 
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thus absorbed is estimated to be equal to 
eighteen years of a standard college lan- 
guage course. Vacations are limited to one 
week every four months. 

Enrolled students hold the rating of yeo- 
man, second class, but after a year of bon- 
ing they are equipped with commissions 
and a dozen dictionaries and sent where 
they will do the most good. The course is 
designed to teach future officers to read 
and write simple Japanese, understand 
radio broadcasts, and speak clearly into 
a microphone. 


Fine Combs the Army 


The New .York Times and Benjamin 
Fine, its education editor, exercise a stern 
and unrelenting journalistic guardianship 
over higher education in America. Last 
month they expended indignant columns 
on the historical ignorance of college fresh- 
men, as demonstrated by a national quiz 
(Newsweek, April 19). Last week they 
invited and received the wrath of the War 
Department with a lengthy and querulous 
story which charged that the Army’s 
Specialized Training Program in colleges, 
now almost three months old, had “bogged 
down.” ; 

Fine detailed these complaints, citing 
some complaining educators by name and 
others anonymously: (1) of 150,000 men 
originally designated for the program, 
“only a fraction,” or less than 10,000, 
have been returned to colleges; (@) facili- 
ties for training at least 41,000 students 
in technical or professional fields are not 
being used; (3) the Army finds it hard to 
induce post commanders to release men 
from regular units; (4) many students, 
fearful of losing Army ratings or missing 
commissions from the ranks, have decided 
to flunk deliberately the college tests; (5) 
military discipline, including “lights out” 
at 10 p.m., makes it hard for those on the 
campus to keep up with their studies; (6) 
the abbreviated course in engineering is 
“short-changing” the boys for either Army 
or industry. 

Dr. Francis J. Brown, a consultant for 

American Council of Education, was 
quoted as authority for the charge that 
college facilities were going to waste. This 
was based on a survey of colleges approved 
by the Army. By contrast, Fine said the 
Navy's program was working fine. 

As might be expected, the War Depart- 
ment. reacted indignantly. It was said 
that Fine’s story was “highly inaccurate” 
and that he had failed to avail himself of 
information on hand at Specialized Train- 
ing headquarters, Some of this was cited: 
Freinduction examinations have been 
given to 300,000 youths between the ages 
of 18 and 21; of these, more than 200,000 
expressed a preference for the Army; a 
total of 47 training units have been set 
up, involving approximately 20,000 boys. 
: y program was set up with the 
ad of the American Council on Education 
affiliated societies. Yet — = —— 

was many a college head who sti 
did not know quite what to think. 
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Smoking stacks and the perpetual roar of machines symbolize 
industry’s infiltration into the South. This has been no acci- 
dental migration, but the logical flow toward unparalleled 
advantages of climate, labor .. . of vast and unexploited raw 
materials. The great Southland welcomed industry ... and 


quickly helped it to success. 


For almost two decades DELTA has been cutting the miles 
and hours between key southern cities. Along its flight route 
lie important industrial plants, whose peacetime cargoes will 
go by. air—also matchless plant sites for enterprising indus- 
trialists who will wisely attune their post-war developments 
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When such organizations as the 
Kaiser Co., U. S$. War Department, 
Sheffield Farms, Monsanto Chem- 
icals, Beech-Nut Packing, the Defense 
Plant Corp., Glenn L. Martin, and 
hundreds of others of similar impor- 


tance have purchased large amounts | 


of Frick Refrigeration in the last year 
or two, it's your proof that this equip- 









ment is in the best 
of company. 

And no wonder! 
Back of Frick Re- 
frigerating, 
making and Air 
Conditioning 
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90 years’ engineer- 
Goodyear, B. F. Good- 
rich, Firestone and 
. Rubber have all 
purchased Frick Equip- 
ment for use in syn- 
thetic rubber plants. 
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tures; its applications are so wide | 


that practically every. industry and 
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Political Notes 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Dewey's preeminence in Republican 
1944 thinking was a fact heavily 
stressed by publishers and editors when 
they were here from all parts of the 
country some weeks ago. Dr. Gallup has 
since confirmed it with a poll showing 
Dewey not only far ahead of other gov- 
ernors but outstripping: Willkie and 
MacArthur. Most opinion is cynical 
about Dewey’s statement that he will 
not accept the nomination. But those 
close to Dewey insist he means it. 


The fourth-term drive at this stage 
consists of asking leading Democrats in 
many states two questions: Could 
F.D.R. win? Would you support him? 
Chairman Walker is not a part of this 
quizzing campaign. It is almost certain 
that Wallace will not be on the ticket 
if F.D.R. runs. ; 


As Stassen bows out Navyward, peo- 
ple in Minnesota friendly to him admit 
he lost local popularity during his last 
months as governor. He made too many 
speeches, neglected the state, they say. 
Elsewhere in the country people attract- 
ed by his international leanings criti- 
cize him for making his postwar plan 
too specific. He does not talk like a pro- 
tégé of Willkie, although they remain 
friendly. 


Rumi pin support by the Republi- 
cans in Congress was sincere and whole- 
hearted. But politically they will gain 
from its defeat. The reason is that the 
party writing the tax bill will not be 
popular with taxpayers next year, and 
all Ruml-believers will thank Republi- 
cans for supporting the plan anyhow. 


Look for the Republican Commit- 
tee to find a place for a man like 
Hutcheson of the Carpenters or some 
other AFL stalwart friendly to John L. 
Lewis to organize labor next year for 
the GOP. But remember that leaders 
have never successfully controlled the 
votes of labor, and remember also 
T.R.’s principle that whatever the Re- 
publican party could get over 35 per 
cent of the labor vote was gravy. 


J ohn L. Lewis’s petition to return to 


the AFL is important political news. 
With a number of traditionally Repub- 


lican leaders there he can hold the or- 
ganization either neutral or pro-Repub- 
lican. The members are another matter, 
They owe a lot of specific benefits to 
the New Deal, and, in general; they will 
not forget that. 


The 1943 elections will be immense- 
ly significant in showing trends. One of 
Kentucky’s Democratic senators says 
that the Democrats could not carry it 
at this time. Sen. Bennett Clark, despite 
his detachment from Administration 
policies, would, his friends believe, lose 
in Missouri now, but would run ahead 
of a national Democratic ticket there. 
The New Jersey Democracy, hopelessly 
divided, will probably lose to former 
Ambassador Edge, the choice of a unit- 
ed Republican party for governor. 
Hague feels that he cannot produce the 
big majorities he used to find in Jersey 
City. The votes aren’t there, he says. 


Thre Bricker campaign for the nomi- 
nation is not yet organized but will be 
soon. Meanwhile, the governor is on ex- 
cellent terms with neighboring gover- 
nors in Pennsylvania, Michigan and Il- 
linois, and his friends believe he can get 
the delegates from those states without 
trouble. 


Warren in California will have the 
delegation from that state. While he is 
not an active candidate for President, 
California Republicans cannot afford to 
have a Willkie-Bricker primary fight 
there. President Sproul of the Univer- 
sity of California is eyeing the senato- 
rial seat now held by Sheriden Downey. 
Sproul, a popular figure in California, 
could have had the nomination for gov- 
ernor before Earl Warren entered, but 
he hesitated to give up his university 
post. 


Andrew Jackson Higgins, New Or- 


leans shipbuilder, has come out for the 
fourth term. 


[ f the war ends before the spring of 
1944, Mr. Roosevelt’s chances of re 
election, most good judges believe, are 
dubious. But all agree that if the wat 
in Europe is still on, his chances will 
about even. Few doubt that he can get 
the nomination if he wants it. 
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SEARCH PARTY IN 


AUSTRALIA? 


No, it’s Carlsbad Caverns, U.S.A.! 


“Want to know how it feels to be swallowed 

by a whale?” comes an astonishing query from 

a friend. “—Then pay a visit to the Carlsbad Cav- 
erns in New Mexico. Since you're talking now 
about the thrills our own U. S. affords, you can’t 
leave Carlsbad out. You’ve never scen anything in 
your life like the 250-foot-long ‘Big Room’ with 
its million-year-old stalactites and stalagmites! 














2 “You almost feel your hair stand up 3 “Then on to lakes that glow like green A, “Some of these formations bear strange 


when you look down at the end of the jewels in the eerie light! Yet for all their resemblances to statues of people or ani- 
charted passages to new uncharted caves at the weird appearance, the water is pure and sweet _mals. That one above, for instance, is called 
spot called ‘The Jumping-Off Place.’ enough to drink in a Canadian Club highball! ‘The Cooing Doves.’ 


5 “In a bar with photo-murals of these caves we enjoyed 

another of America’s wonders—Canadian Club!” 
Why have so many Americans switched to Canadian Club 
lately? Because of its unique, delightful flavor. No other whisky 
in all the world tastes like Canadian Club. It’s light as Scotch, 
rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon; and you can stick with it all 
evening long—in cocktails before dinner and tall ones after. 
That’s why Canadian Club is the favorite imported whisky in 
the United States. 


__ IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 
be 
Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Ine., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





